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WITH HELL on Fue: 


EF “Vert itcannot be denicd—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Conatltntion, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preverving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
richesrand slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of ‘the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT,’—Joun Qurxey ApANs 
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M m the Richmond Enquirer. 
— ie SLAVE HENRY LONG. 
ler eoations of the following letter from a 
vial ie Congress, but not from Virginia, will be 
L. high merit. ‘Th 2¥ meet our own views 
We have not heard of the future destina- 
Da Ty oy Long, but are led to believe that the 
Lo Font in the following letter will be pur- 
* in New York, the true friends of the slave, 
. olitionists, but the Union men, offered to 
- Long, but the agents of the claimant very 
*  Joelined to accept the offer, desiring to 
arming example against further escapes of 
ton ' J the South. 
thy Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“< Wasuteron, Jan. 10, 
rv. 1. the F ¢ of the Enquirer : 
_ , ,:—The fugitive, Henry Long, having 
vi »,0sitions wil] be made 
Noe mists to purchase his freedom, 
nk » hia return to New York. 
\ eems to me, can be more unfortunate 
n of this man to the North by the 
i One, and, to my mind, the chief 
“ slaveholders may expect fo realize from 
oof the “ Fugitive Slave Bill,” is the ef- ) g 
sa ) g . 
+ will have upon slaves in the Southern States | Dear Sin: 
venting their attempted escape from their mas- 
They will be less disposed to make this at- 
ended, as it must be, with risk and danger 
f itis found that, by virtue of the 
he late law, he may be recovered. | ' 
B s found out that when the slave shall have |e” 
sought back, in opposition to Northern senti- 
snd in spite of the vexatious difficulties and 
rown inthe way of the execution of the 
e ‘ tionists, money is to be advanced by the 
e ie South to purchase his freedom, the 
slave to abscond will be the same 
4 } 
1 aw, 
Slaves who escape into the free States are usu- 
t ‘ ye property of the most indulgent masters. | 
- iliowed unusual liberties, and thus have 
e ) escape, and are more exposed to 
i juences of those who would _per- 
. o run away from a kind master. Let it 
wn that h fugitives, when recaptured, shall 
t summarily to the extreme South, and they 
’ ss inclined to leave the certain advantage 
t inder a kind master, for the doubtful 
' eedom in one of the Northern States. 
. seems to me, therefore, that every effort should | 
: e made t it the owner of Henry from selling | 
; m into the hands of A bolitionists, and to persuade 
’ uum to send hun forthwith to the South. 
An editorial suggestion or recommendation in | 
aper will have as much influence as from any 
‘e. Is this not a proper case for the con- | 
‘Southern Rights Association ?’ | 
any good negroes in Richmond, held | 
n slavery, whom you and others would like to see 


berated. Suggest to the Abolitionists to apply the 
wided for Henry to the liberation of such. 
iaste, yours respectfully, 
A SLAVEHOLDER. 


Ir 


) connection with this subject, we ask attention 
he following statement from Dr. W. W. Parker: 


A CARD. 


tory statements having been made in re- 
saseof the fugitive slave recently re- 
‘ity, it has been thought proper to rec- 

these statements as well as may be. 
t lelay and heavy expense attending 
case were rather accidental. Had it been prac- 
have carried the fugitive, on the day of his 


re Judge Betts or Judge Judson, or before 


erperienced Commiss ioner, the case would most 
P yadiy have been disposed of in a few hours ; cer- 

1 luring the first or second day. * * * * 
‘he conduct of the officers of Government con- 
®d in this prosecution was highly commendable. 
periormed their duty with much marked 

ess and courtesy, 

se taken by the Union Safety Committee 


‘semunently praiseworthy. The expenses borne 
unittee exceeded $500, while the costs 
oy the claimant amounted to about #300, 
+ sud ald also, perhaps, have been, paid by 
‘ee, had it been deemed proper by the 
vide it known. There was also 
personal kindness towards the 


'¥ Several members of this Committee, to- 
er wit 


itred 


( 





ich 


fe g rem mber with the liveliest gratitude, 

 vuclusion, he desires to say, that he un- 
_ lS agency from no wish to test the act of 
“s Nor the sincerity of the professed North- 
‘eH; Norirom any personal interest what- 
y 'rom a sense of high and very pe- 
higauons to Dr. Smith ; and-that now, in re- 
. nly the whole proceeding in the case, 
: ne ho word of complaint against the con- 
e hoa towards himself of any respectable 
York ‘om he came in contact while in New 

“wil WM. W. PARKER. 
“CHMOND, Jan. 13, 1851. 


U. & GRAND JURY ROOM. 


District Court for the District of Mlinois, 
December Term, 1850, 


hesolyed he 
» That we approve of the several com- 


aws at the last session 
; at we consider these measures as 
man he ® questions in controversy in relation to 
wet * eens and the States; and that 
hen sustained now and hereafter by the 
cin, tives of the people in Congress, and their 

ee throughout the Union, 
Joriee x é, That we deem it the duty of all Grand 
» “ssembled under the authority of the United 
take notice of, and present al! 


© Measures passed into ] 





Neos 


Who thal ersons 
A he Pp 

OF ates mcm me om me neglect or refuse to aid 

Chting .. w” Proper officers of gov 

Citing eae Sof government, in exe. 


m. h and every one of these several Jaws, 

adi " That the foregoing resolutions be sign- 
— oreman and Secretary, and published in 

nas OF this city, and the papers of Washing- 





foregoing resolutions were unanimo 
. WM. BUTLER, 
, ttue COPy—Attest: ran ma 
. Rocxwen, Secretary. 
(J The follow: : - 
'Ntroduced ~s the [As wong mY yn naby 
he uth Carolina by 


ferry, Esq. 


usly 


House or Rerres ; 

Whereas, the rec ace > 

P Teas, the recent 

r- subject of slavery, tod the cautioned treat oo 
‘North on the rights of the South; render it 
; sleveholding 





" other citizens of New York, which he | 


take common counsel and action for their own se- 
curity and honor; and whereas, the Nashville Con- 
vention have recommended a Southern Congress, 
for the purpose of considering our grievances, and 
prescribing the mode and measure of redress ;— 

Be it therefore Resolved, That this Legislature 
do hereby heartily concur im the proposition to con- 
|vene a Congress of the Southern States, for the 
purpose of obtaining security for the future, as well 
as indemnity for the past ; and the committee on the 
Judiciary are hereby instructed to report a bill for 
the election of Fepresentatives, on the part of South 
Carolina, to such Congress. 

Be it further Resolved, That in case any of the 
Southern States should refuse or neglect to appoint 
| delegates to a Southern Congress, then it shall be the 
| duty of his Excellency the Governor to send dele- 
gates to such States, to urge the people and the Le- 
| gislatures thereof to unite with the other Southern 
| States, in a Congress of the whole South, 








Mr. Ritchie, (the Satanic Editor of the Washing- 
ton Union,) having heard that Jenny Lind had 
| given $1000 to the Abolition Society, wrote to Mr. 
| Barnum to inquire whether this was so. Mr. Bar- 
|num replies as follows :— 


| LUDICROUS AND PITIABLE! 
| 
| 


| Barnum's Hoter, BaLtimore, 
December 14, 1850. , 
| 


| In reply to your letter of yesterday, inquiring 
| whether there is any truth in the report, that M’ile 
| Jenny Lind has given a donation to an association of 
| abolitionists, I beg 1o state most emphatically, that 

| there is not the slightest foundation for such a state- 

I feel no hesitation in saying that this lady 

never gave a farthing for any such purpose, and that 
| her oft-expressed admiration for our noble system of 
| government convinces ine that she prizes too dear 
ithe glorious institutions of our country to lend the 

'slightest sanction to any attack upon the union of 
|these States, 

| I havethe honor to remain, your obedient servant, 


P. T. BARNUM. 


Mr. Ritchie says that he was determined to set 
|that lady right with the sunny South, which she was 
| about to visit, and that, in addition to Mr. Barnum’s 
|denial, he also ‘had it from the lips of M’lle Jenny 
| Lind herself, that she had never given any money to 
the abolitionists, and never meant to give any.’ 
|* Would ’—he ejaculates— would that we could im- 
|part to this paper the charming naivete with which 
she expressed herself on this subject!” 








Selections. | 
| 


From the Albany Atlas. | 





IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE—THE | 
UNION SAVED. 


We had yesterday the inexpressible felicity of | 
| laying before our readers a correspondence between | 
| Thos. Ritchie of Washington, who, (breaking through 
jall the restraints of a narrow conventionalism and 
|mere delicacy,) boldly alluded to the ‘secret and in- 
| sidious reports,’ which attributed to Miss Jenny Lind 
|a connivance in certain ‘alarming and detestable 
| projects’: and Mr. Barnum, who assured the venera- 
ble editor that he felt convinced, that Miss L. ‘had 
no intention ‘to Jend the slightest sanction to any 
attack upon the Union of the States.’ 
| ‘The correspondence,—an_ enduring memorial of 
jthat vigilance which is the salvation of all repub-| 
|lies,—did not end here. If the ‘ Nightingale’ re- 
ally intended to attack the Union of the States, she 
|was effectually foiled. by our native bird—our 
| Ritchie—a bird that has.a second time, by a timely 
| warning, saved a republic. But the supplementa- 
|ry correspondence which we supply, shows that the 
| vigilance of our faithful sentinel at the capital was 
|not exhausted by a single effort. 


Ritchie to Barnum —No. 2, 
Wasuineton, Dec. 12, 1850. 


Dear Sin,—l understand that there is an insidi- 
| Ous report in secret circulation calculated, if not de- 
| signed, to injure you in the estimation of the peo- 
| ple of the city and of the South, and to cast a doubt 
|upon the reputation of an- ancient and venerable 
| female once associated with you. It is understood 
jthat the late Miss Joice Heath was.a ‘ fugitive from 
| service,’ and that the favor with which she was re- 
|ceived at the North was due. less to her intrinsic 
| merits as a woman, (and I am proud to say a Virgin- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


jian,) than to the alarming and detestable enmity 
| which the abolitionists of the North have felt and 
| manifested towards the fugitive bill of ’93, the prin- 
ciples of 98, and the compromises of the Constitu- 
| tion. 

Do me the favor to say whether this report is 
| not without the slightest foundation. 
With sentiments of high consideration, 

Tuomas Ritcute. 

To P. T. Barnum. 


Mr. Barnum to Mr. Ritchie—No. 2. 

Wasuineton, Dec, 12, 1850. 
Venerable and Dear Sir,—Permit me to thank you 
|for the promptitude with which you have unfolded 
to me the insidious reports, which have attributed 
alarming and detestable projects against the Union, to 
the late Joice Heath, and which, if true, would ne- 
cessarily involve an imputation upon my devotion to 
the Constitution. Let meassore you that fiom my 
imtercourse with the late J. H., I have no hesitation 
in saying that that excellent lady would never have 
sanctioned, at any time during’her: prolonged life, 
any attack upon the Union of the States—that she 
was sympathetically attached to the principles of ’98, 
and the compromises of the Constitution, and the pe- 
culiar institutions of the South; and I am ‘sure 
would, if either had been endan have. been 
the first to rally to your side to t, bleed and die 
in the defence. As to myself, let me assure you that 
the memories of the compromisers of the Constitu- 
tion, and the principles of "98,and of yourself, their 
defender, will occupy a place in my mind; hence- 
forth, side by side with that of that venerable and 
estimable woman, your compatriot; whose fame you 
have thas enabled me to defend. 


P. T. Banne™. 
To Thomas Ritchie. 


Ritchie to Barnum—No. 3. 
Wasurneton, Dec. 12, 1850. 


| who informs me that innumerable muskets have oeen 


Barnum to Ritchie—No., 3. 


Wasnrneton, Dec. 12, 1850. 
Dear Sir,—lIt is true that I did exhibit at my 
Museum, in New York, a negro of spotted color; 
but it is false that I intended either to reflect upon 
your peculiar institutions or upon the public men in 
this city, who are said to have reversed the process, 
and to have changed their complexion in an opposite 
direction. Let me enable you also to appease a pub- 
lie feeling that may have been excited on this matter, 
by assuring you that, upon the passage of the Com- 
promise as a finality, I immediately arrested the pro- 
cess of bleaching to which the negro was subjected, 
and that upon reading the letter of Mr. Webster, he 
so far ‘ conquered his prejudices’ as to consent to pre- 
serve his complexion half black and half white, 
rather than by inclining to either side, to disturb the 
balance of the Union, and precipitate our institations 
into the gulf which, as you have repeatedly observed 
in your paper, and have impressed upon your read- 
ers, ‘yawns beneath. That patriotic negro, sir, a 
Virginian like yourself and the late Mrs. Heath, 
now stands a living and walking impersonation of 
the spirit of concession, conciliation and compro- | 
mise. With profound respect, 
P. T. Baryem. 
To Thomas Ritchie. 
Ritchie to Barnum—No. 4. 
Wasuineton, Dec. 12, 1850. 


Dear Sir,—Another secret and insidious report 
has just been started; it is that in the Fejee Mer- 


maid, you have intended to satirize the recent coali- /she was singing one of her popular pieces—my in- 


tion (so called) upon the Compromise bill, between 
my friend Gen. Foote, of Mississippi, (impudently 
typified by the monkey head of the Fejee monster 
aforesaid,) and the distinguished Secretary of State, 
Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, who is said to be 
personated by the Codfish in which the ingenious 
fabrication alluded to terminates. 

I need hardly tell you how much such a-report is 
calculated to alarm and irritate the recent firrends of 
the Compromise, and particularly the city of the 
South. 

Enable me to contradict the aspersion, if false. 

Yours, Tuomas Ritcare. 

To P. T. Barnum. 


Barnum to Ritchie—No. 4.” 
Wasnineton, Dec. 12, 1850. 


Dear Sin,—Permit me to give you my solemn 
assurance, that I intended to point no such moral as 
you have alluded to, while adorning the. taii of. the 
Mermaid for my Museum. You style that work ‘an 
ingenious fabrication,’ Such praise from one so ex- 
perienced js high indeed. .But permit me to add, 
that it is not only ingenious but patriotic. The Mer- 
maid is the type of the conjunction of interests of 
the two sections of the country. Strike off the head, 
and whatis it? Cut off the tail, and what is the 
mutilated remainder? Sir, I stand by the Mermaid 
as itis! Touch the Mermaid, and what becomes of 
our property, our contracts, our institutions, and the 
hopes of the world? Gone, Sir, gone! 

With deep feeling, yours, 
P. T. Baryoum. 
To Thomas Ritchie. 


Ritchie to Barnum—No. 5. 


Wasninetron, Dec. 12—Midnight. 
Dear Str,—I have just been aroused from a brief 
repose, after the exhaustion of continual watching 
over the Union of the States.(at.every moment in 
danger of being dissolved) by Gen. Foote, of Miss. 


ordered, and that as soon as a loan can be effected at 
the State Bank for the .purpose of buying powder, 
the confederacy, already undermined, will be blown 
up. Gen. F. informs me that Gen. Quattlebum has 
taken command ; that hostilities, if commenced, will 
not stop short of victory, or the utter annihilation of 
the ardent and chiv2lrous sons of the South, always 
anxious to die for their country. 
These preparations have been made upon hearing 
that Gen. Stratton—otherwise called Gen..Thomas 
Thumb—has been approaching the South, with the 
intention, of crossing the Potomac. That Gen. T. 
is a Northern man, I believe is admitted—that he 
entertains Northern feelings, it is natural for us to 
apprehend. It is alleged, even, that, like the notorious 
hompson, he isan emissary of England and France, 
bribed with foreign gold to break up the Union of 
the States. If Northern military chieftains are thus 
to. invade the South with impunity, I need not say 
that I too feel my apprehension for the destruction of 
the Republic. { say, that in that case, the crisis has 
arrived ; and that Virginia must again assume the 
task of saving the Union, (pretermitting secession) by 
re-enacting the resolutions of ‘98. Permit me to 
conclude by assuring you that while { myself, and 
Gen. Foote, would be willing to meet you and the 
military commander, your associate, as friends, we 
are nevertheless prepared to encounter you, like pat- 
riotic sons of the South, in deadly combat upon its 
sunny fields, 

With such sentiments as the hope of the charac- 
ter of your answer may permit me_to indulge, I re- 
main, Tuomas Ritcuie. 

To P. T. Barnum. 


Barnum to Ritchie—No. 5. 
Wasurneton, Dec. 13—3 A. M. 


Dear Sra,—I have just been. aroused to receive 
your startling epistle. Aoticipating the fears which 
might naturally be excited by the march of a mili- 
tary commander towards the Southern States, I secur- 
ed from General Thumb the..promise not to cross 
the Potomac. Gen. T. is ambitious; he. has held 
acquaintance with Kings and Queens; he might as- 
pire to distinguish himself in a crisis like this, for 
which he feels himself fitted, and upon fields where 
he is sure of distinction. But Gen. T. is no Cesar. 
He will not cross the Rubicon! He has. no design 
at present upon the Union of the States; if he ever 
had, his guilty ambition would be chastened by the 
contemplation of the disorder and panic which even 
rumors of hostile designs have created, and by those 
exhortations in favor of the Constitution (and its 
Compromises) which have flowed from your eloquent 


n. 

ml beg you to re-assare your ardent and chivalrous 

friends atthe South, and partic mney: Gen. Foote, 

whom my friend General Thumb holds in high esti- 

mation, that the alarm in this matter js without foun- 

dation, aye P. T. Bannum. 
To Thomas Ritchie. 


oe = 





rom the N, Y. Evening Post. 

LETTER FROM JOHN BROWN, THE FER- 

RYMAN, TO THE N. ¥, EVENING POST. 

Jersey Ferry, Dec. 27, 1850. 

Webster has been on to dine with the New Enp- 
and Society, and I perceive, by your paper, has been 
making one of his evangelical speeches again. The 
moment I read the report of it, [knew the old sin- 
ser had been cutting up; for it is his way, whenever 
ie has been giving his propensities an airing, to go 
somewhere and make a pious speech. In the short ex- 





and of the ove ne gene rm pe 
lished, were immediate . 
ernore of the: Staves, and to’ the Legisia- | 


tract which you give from his exordium, of about 
twenty lines, I find the name of God used six times, 
and the last time in the following connection :— 
‘Would to God, said he, ‘we ed, and I 
hope we do possess, the resolution which they pos- 
sessed, (referring to the Pilgrims in 1620,] stronger 
than bars of brass or iron, and above all, that faith, 
that original faith, which, with its eye fast fixed on 
Heaven, tramples all things earthly beneath its trium- 
phant feet” 

I was curious to known what the old man had 
been doing, that made it necessary for him to 
go, as your reporter says, twenty-seven hours without 
sleep, in order to evangelize the members of the 
New England Society just at this time. I asked 
every one that ase 3 the ferry, from Washington, 
but I could hear nothing till last night, when * * * 
who came on to New York with Webster, told me 
all about it. 

* It seemed from the story, that Webster was present 
at Jenny Lind’s last concert in Washington. While 


formant could not tell me the name—Webster began 
to accompany her with his voice, keeping time with 
his head. Mrs. Webster checked him several 
times, having observed that his music and motions 
were attracting the attention of his neighbors, but 
he would not stay checked. He was soon observed 
by Jenny, who seemed to be flattered at having such 
distinguished assistance at her concert, and recogrfis- 
ed her obligations by a bow, as she supposed, in re- 
sponse to the bows of the Secretary. The Secretary 
did not observe her obeisance, however, at first, but 
kept on singing louder and louder, and marking the 
time by bowing lower and lower, while the Night- 
ingale, oppressed by the Secretary’s condescension, 
bowed and bowed again. Thus they went on bob- 
bing their heads towards each other, like two Man- 
darins in a grocery window, till the Secretary dis- 
covered that he was the object of Jenny’s compli- 
mentary notice, when he rose from his seat, with all 


From the Syractise ‘ Liberty Party Paper.’ 
RECEPTION OF W. L. OHAPLIN AT THE 
CITY OF SYRACUSE. 

The Congregational Church was filled to a jam, 
aisles and all, at an early hour. About half past six, 
the noise of applause at the entrance begun, and 
soon d over the assembly like a boisterous wave, 
and 8. J. May was making ra through the crowd, 
followed by Gen. Chaplin, J.C. Hathway, and W. 
R. Smith. An anthem to Liberty was chanted in 
the gallery, after which Mr. May, in an appropriate 
speech, introduced Mr.Chaplin tothe assembly. He 

rose in the midst of great applause. 
So soon as the introductory ceremony was con- 
cluded, J. W. Loguen, of this city, came forward 
and addressed him as follows : 


Gen. Chaplin,—I am a colored man and a fugitive 
slave. In behalf of the colored men and fugitive 
slaves of my country, I wish to address you. I arise, 
Sir, as their organ, to express the gratitude of our 
souls that you have escaped from the cruel prison, 
and have come among us, that we may look upon 
you, and indulge the unutterable feelings of grati- 
tude for the self-sacrificing kindness you have shown 
us, in our prostrate and sufferin condition. 

Sir, we give you our thanks. We know your 
labors, your devotion, and your sacrifices in our be- 
half, and from our inmost souls we thank you. We 
thank God that you have lived—that he has given to 
the world such a man, to be our deliverer, our com- 
forter, a self-sacrificing, fearless benefactor. I can 
see around, here and there, in this vast assembly, 
many faces turned to you, lighted up with expres- 
sions of unutterable thankfulness. They are per- 
sons, Sir, that owe their comforts, their families, and 
their liberties to your noble daring and great-heart- 
ed philanthropy. They look to you astheir deliverer 
from the infernal prison-house. 

Sir, the black man has many friends—but they 
are notall of that kind who are ready to go down and 
meet us at the spot where American tyranny has 
placed us, and there, where help is. most needed, and 
its proffer most grateful, to offer themselves as our 
deliverers. ‘There is where the slave wants help. 
Had he sufficient aid at that point, his chains would 
be broken in a thousand fragments, and he would in- 
stautly rejoice in freedom. Sir, your -name will 
dwell on the lips of the colored man forever. Our 
children, to the latest time, will repeat your name 
with gratitude, and dwell on it with delight. 

When shut ap in the slaveholders’ prison, we have 
prayed for you. We asked God, in the fervor of our 





the promptitude which the circumstances of the case 
admitted of, stepped out into the aisle, and made 
her three most profound bows. The occasion of thie | 
most extraordinary exhibition was not known until | 
some one remarked that he had dined that day with | 
Webster, at Bodisco’s. The whole thing was then; 
intelligible, for the distinguished champion of the 
Bible and the Union has never yet been known to | 
dine with the Russian Minister without going home 
tight. This, I believe, though, was his first ap-| 
pearance as a public singer, and the inevitable 
inference is, that he must have been more exhil- 
arated, either by the Russ’s wine or the Swede’s | 
music, than he had ever been before on any public 
occasion. 
Jenny left next day, highly elated with her tri- 
umph, little dreaming that the glory of it was to 
be shared with Mr. Bodisco’s Burgundy. i 

When Mr. Webster awoke the next day, and | 
learned from his wife-what an. exhibition he had/| 
been making of himself the night before, the old | 
man ruminated a few moments, and then said that if 
Cass would move to terminate all diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia, he would be delighted, and 
would make it an administration measure ; for as 
long as Bodisco was in Washington, he found it 
impossible to maintain his virtue, unless, like Cato, 
he. warmed it frequently with wine. ‘However, 
continued he, ‘this will be all over Washington in 
a few days; so I must go some where and make 
an evangelical speech, or the people in the country 
may get hold of \it snd believe it. Such I learn 
to have been the exigency which drove the Secre- 
tary to New York to undergo his purgation before 
the New England Society, 
For the past three weeks, Webster has been up 
to his eyes in an intrigue to defeat the choice of 
Charles Samner as a United States Senator, to 
succeed Mr. Winthrop. He cannot bring himself 
to contemplate, with any composure, the mortifying 
rebuke which Sumner’s election would, at this 
time, inflict upon him, and he has had Caleb Cush- 
ing on at Washington, to assist him in averting 
such a calamity, which it is proposed that he shall 
do in this wise: Caleb has been to the islature 
of Massachusetts, and it is agreed that the cotton 
Whigs shall support him as a candidate for ihe 
Senate, vided he will secure the support of 
enough Democrats to defeat Sumner; and, on the 
other hand, Cushing and his friends are to vote 
for Samuel Eliot, if that course shall be found 
more effectual. Cushing has gone home, and is 
now counting noses, to see what can be done. 
The knowing ones say that, in this intrigue, the 
Secretary isto sustain another defeat. 

Yours, &c., 


JOHN BROWN, Ferryman. 





te Here is another article from the pen of the 
same quaint and racy writer :— 


A dry goods clerk in Jersey City told me a good 
story a day or two since, about the Editors of the 
Day Book, Stimpson & Foster, which may interest 

ou, if you have taken notice of the solicitude recent- 
y exhibited by themto gain notoriety at the South as 
the champions of slavery. That feature of their pa- 
per—indeed, from all I can learn, it has no other—is 
specially commended by Cass and Dickinson, 1n a 
certificate apeoaded ta a printed circular, which has 
been sent all through the Southern States. Well! 
my Jersey City friend tells me that both Stimpson 
and Foster were clerks of Arthur Tappaa, during 
the famous abolition . riots, some twelve or fifteen 
Tons ogo, snd one or both used to carry. food to 
George Thompson, the Abolition lecturer 


that within a year they have 
per into the Tribune, and were only ansuccessful, 
believe, because Mr. Greeley did not desire to have 
them associated with him, nor did he ovtnnae Spe 


they did, whence, i of ing anti-slavery 
from of ‘ribune, they are now 
slavery in the Day Book, in the hope of 











souls, as the faithful prayed for Peter, to deliver you 
from your dungeon, that we might see your face, 
and that your voice might fall upon our fami- 
lies, and be heard on our hills and Valieys, where you 
formerly so ably,.and at such great sacrifice, pleaded 
for the slave, We prayed that you might be spared 
to. continue your labors of love Lat mercy-—that 
God would still make you instrumental in delivering 
our fathers, and mothers, and sisters, and brothers, 
from the cruel clutches of slavery. 

May God bless you and deliver you from the hand 
of the wicked, and make you still a glorious instru- 
ment of mercy to the poor ! 


The Liberty Party Paper, in the course of its ac- 
count of the proceedings of a Convention held at Sy- 
racuse, N. Y. on the 7th and 8th instant, in opposi- 
tion to the Fugitive Slave Bill, says— 


We witnessed here one of the most thrilling and’ 
melting scenes we ever did witness.’ Tae Financial 
Committee reported that they must raise the enormous 
sum of $19,000, and save the generous men, some of 
whom had obligated themselves to ‘the: amount of 
their entire estates, and save the nobleChaplin, also, 
from returning and giving bis life to his murderers, 
as the means of saving those estates. ‘The report 
was.accepted, and the contributions were flowing in 
from the immense assembly to make the sum of $1000, 
the amount assessed upon it. During this scene, Chap- 
lin sat by our side, with his arm resting on the table, 
and his hand covering a part of his forehead and 
eyes, in 4 vain attempt to conceal the emotion of his 
swelling bosom. ‘Tio one who knew him as well as 
we do, these emotions were apparent. 

A voice from the extreme part of the house called, 
‘let. us see Mr. Chaplin !’ uder and louder still 


| came the call from the vast assembly. His feelings 


held him to his seat, and we took him by the arm,and 
led him, with a modesty and sensibility which such 
an occasion only could affect, and which, for the mo- 
ment, seemed to choke his utterance. _ He stood be- 
fore the great assembly, but could not speak. Such 
a tempest of applause was soon raised as never before 
shook the City Hall. Long and continued the shout 
went up—men swung their hats and shouted, ‘God 
bless him!’ ‘Glorious fellow!’ ‘Chaplin forever!’ 
Hurrah upon hurrah rolled up for minutes—not a 
particle of dust that had been deposited on the floor 
but floated in the air. Women and youth and men 
shouted and wi We saw men and women, whose 
limbs were stiff with age, and whose appearance tes- 
tified that they were present to witness the conduct 
of their posterity on a occasion—we saw 
them looking with swimming x 89 upon. the erect 
person and manly frame of the hero. We thought 
of those lines of Walter Scott— 


‘Woe betide a nation when she sees the tears of beard- 
ed men.’ 


It was a scene that eclipsed any pageant that we 
ever read of—congratulation that kings and con- 
querors might envy but not enjoy. We would rather 
merit the gush of popular gratitude and thankful- 
ness that flowed upon our brother, than all the honor 
and empire that the conquerors of the earth attained. 

When the applause had died away, General Cha 
lin said, if he thought the contributions were mak- 
ing for him, and no great principles were involved, 
he would arrest them, and go back to a Maryland 
prison, and suffer and die as others suffer. He 
was willing to identify himself with the poor. Im- 
prisonment, said he, ina Mary] penitentiary, is 
a great, but not the greatest calamity. He might 
die there, but, in_his opinion, also, there was a ca- 
lamity greater still than death—it is the accusin 
withering, killing consciousness that you have lef 
the to perish, when they have stretched their 
cone you for merey.and deliverance. But we can’t 
report his 


A lear, s008 tp 06, that the npplanee of that occa- 
sion seemed like an offering of hearts on the altar 
of freedom, and that a response was echoed from 
Heaven. We never witnessed a sublimer effect. 





CAPTAIN DRAYTON. 


Chaplin has bought a ite from his 
for #19,000, and aN S ie nee in. Pee where where 
is Drayton? pepescre Ba 5 








have no end, has not abated one iota of his iron- 
hearted courage. 

_ There lies the heroic Drayton, and there he will 
lie until death comes to his rescue, ere he pays, him- 
self, or consents that his friends shall pay, one cent 
of the $17,000 which the infernal villany of the 
courts have put upon him, as the means of putting 
him into the hands of the most unrelenting tyrants 
that ever gloated over suffering innocence. 

His crime was anchoring in the mouth of the 

Chesapeake with eighty persons who had come on 
board his vessel as passengers to Philadelphia, who 
turned ont to be unfortunate slaves seeking liberty 
at the North, but which was unknown to him when 
they came aboard, That is the crime for which he is 
thus imprisoned. It is the crime of Kossuth—and not 
Kossuth,or any other hero that ever lived, bore his per- 
secution more like a hero and a martyr, or deserved 
it less, 
Citizens of America! We may not longer contem- 
plate in peace and quiet this diabolical torture of a 
just and merciful benefactor. If there is not energy 
and ability in this country to give freedom to this 
man, let us invoke the kingdoms of Europe; let us 
appeal to the crowned: heads of Christendom and 
Heathendom. Let us publish this satanic tyranny 
in the different languages of mankind, in an appeal 
in his behalf.---Ibid. 





LIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rev. Wm. S. Balch, of New York, has just been 
down in North Carolina preaching, and has. written 
home to the Christian Messenger some notes of his 
travels. The following is his account. of his first 
day’s wheeling through the heart of the State, after 
leaving the Railroad at Goldsborough : 


After breakfast, I started in an open buggy for Kins- 

ton: I saw by the map it lay in the line to this place. 

No body at Goldsboro’, nor the conducior or super- 

intendent of the railroad, who was along, could tell 

me the distance, nor the way to get here. So I had 

to start at a hazard with a ‘boy,’ which means 

here aslaye, and a small, miserable looking horse. 

Goldsboro’ has a little Court House, and a dozen or 

two dwellings and slave-huts, scattered among the 

pine trees, in the wildest imaginable confusion. A 

little way out [ saw a small, dingy building—the‘ boy’ 

said it was aschool-house. We passed on, and such 

a road, and such a country, and such houses, and such 

people, and sucha day! Oh! heavens! I did not 

expect to see all this in the ‘sunny and chivalrous 

South’ These scattered plantations, with a few 

wretched log huts, dropped down in the edge of the 

woods, all open, and dirty, and comfortless cabins! 

Ireland! why, Irish mud-hovels are palaces of com- 

fort, compared with many of them, for theyare dry 

and warm. Their thick walls’ and thatched roofs 
protect the starved inmates from the chill night and 
drenching rains. These do neither. But these are 
negroes? No, not all of them; for I saw some 
whites in as wretched plights as I ever saw in Ire- 
land or Italy—one family, a few miles out from Golds- 
boro’, which for destitution su d any thing] ever 
beheld or dreamed of in my life. The ‘boy’ stop- 
ped to water his horse. For an excuse, f stepped to 

the door to borrow a cup for some drink. Two 

flaxen-haired boys, about the door—one, it might be, 
five, the other three—with what were shirts once 

hanging on their shoulders, and stringing in rags 
down to their hips, constituted all their clothing, and 
the day was chill and wet. Inside was an infant, 

eight or nine months old, dressed as the others, and 

lying on the nasty floor. On the bench of a loom, 
standing near the fire, was sitting the tall figure, or 
rather shadow, of a woman. She left her loom, and 
went to the dresser and took down the only tea-cup, 
and handed it to me. T regarded her pale, cadaverous 
visage, as she lifted her sunken eyes to me, for an 
instant, with a shudder of horror, as when one sees 
unexpectedly a human skeleton stand up before him ; 
and I shrunk from her with similar feelings. [ could 
not speak. I took the cup from her attenuated fin- 
gers, and went to the well—a hole dug in the ground, 
six or eight feet deep, with no stick or stone to curb 
it, except above the ground, As I returned it, I 

noticed a young woman sitting in the corner of the 
fire-place, close down to the fire, as if shaking with 
the ague. Such a picture of destitution and misery 
I did not see in Kerry, Clare, or Galway. The 
nearest approach to it I saw in Tivoli, near Rome. 

I have not time to describe other scenes, but pass 
on through holes of shallow mud, from one to ten 
rods long, ford small streams, meeting once in along 
distance, some pale, sickly, ragged, wretched looking 
man, and now and then a negro, some on the backs of 
small, poor horses, which are harnessed into old carts 
botched up of round pine sticks, on which are single 
barrels of pitch. In some cases, I met similar carts, 
with a single ox harnessed in—not cows, as are seen 
in Germany. In a few cases, I saw men on horse- 
back; but met but two carriages, and the stage, 
with one passenger in it, in a day, and a journey of 
thirty-four miles,’ 


A FUGITIVE SLAVE’S CREDENTIALS. 


Farner Henson.—Before the ge of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law, this devoted friend of his race, 
whose executive talents could collect, Yoon and 
control a colony of fugitive slaves, and shape out of 
such crude materials a virtuous, intelligent, self-re- 
specting community, was in the habit of visitin 
ton occasionally, and he sometimes selected, an 

secured, too, the aid of the wealthy men of that city 
in his arduous work. Even Samuel A. Eliot, the 
Haynau of Massachusetts, did not withhold his hand, 
but gave of his abundance to aid the infant colony 
of free blacks who had settled in the inhospitable 
climate of western Canada. But when the Fugitive 
Slave Law was Father Henson dared not 
visit Boston more. He knew that the man who had 
sheltered him under his roof, who had written his 
Biography, and conimended his example to the young 
or of America, had proved a traitor to Freedom 
in the hour of trial, and had by his vote coris! 
him, as far as his vote could do it, to all the ; 
of slavery. He knew that in Boston he was not safe 
for an hour—that in all New England, with her 
thousands of warm hearts, beating in phe ed for 
the siave, whether toiling under the 6 ave-driver’s 
lash or struggling with the povetty and scorn of the 
world elsewhere, there was no ‘Truce of God’ for 
him. No temple so sacred eb nae so inviolate, but 
that he could be d m it ‘ina 

’ consi to all the torments and suf- 
Cee a tte ihe life of @ slave; and 80 





turned his face eastward, to seek from the ip sa 
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_aen THE LIBERATOR. 
== 
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‘This Fugitive Law, so called, is cold-blooded in 
expression, insulting to the North in many of its 
provisions, and in its Janguage it has the crack of 
the whip and the sting of the lash. It legislates 
freemen into servile catchpoles and hounds of the 
Jaw, and demands a degradation which a slavehold- 
er would not submit to himself, or exact of his 
slaves. He would sooner resort to his drivers and 
overseers and dogs, It is crowded with cruel and 
unusual penalties. They are piled one on another— 
Ossa upon Pelion. It attempts to frighten by threats, 
and to seduce by fees. By breaking down the rules 
of evidence, and depriving a party of the essential 
right of cross-examination, it poisons the adminis- 
tration of justice, and by holding out bribes to the 
Commissioner, it seeks to corrupt its fountains. No 
intelligent freeman, who has pot been trampled un- 
der foot by the great stalking-horse of Disunion, or 
scared out of his proprieties by the ghost of 
“ Change” Alley, can read it through, without feel- 
ing his blood tingle in his veins. ee 

* And now, the latest bulletin from the head-quar- 
ters of National and Massachusetts Whigs is that 
the support of the Fugitive Act, as it is, in connec- 
tion with the other compromise measures, is the true 
and only test of the Faithful. O, Lucifer! son of 
the morning, how art thou fallen! 

‘Spirit of Whigism! thou who of old didst not 
fear to marshal thy men in battle array against Free- 
trade Nallification, when her guns were pointed at 
thee and primed, how now dost thou cower before 
the little piratical cock-boat of slavery!—Thou who 
hast flaunted the banner of freedom and emancipa- 
tion, hast thou become the builder and keeper of 
slave-pens! ‘Thou who hast aspired to rule the des- 
tiny of twenty millions of freemen, hast thou be- 
come the catchpole of kidnappers, the Jack-Ketch 
of a panting fugitive! Thou of the golden image, 





and the coronet, the harp, the dulcimer, and the | 
‘* Jute,” with the brow of Jupiter, and the mien of} 
Apollo, how is thy visage changed, and how are thy | 
nails become vultures’ claws! Thon who hast as-| 
sumed to be lord of the customs, the exchange, the 
loom, and of Jand, how hast thou betaken thyself to 
the dens and the caves—the companionship of jack- 
alls and hyenas! 





THE PUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


The Boston Atlas—referring to the case of Adam 
Gibson, who was sent from Philadelphia to Maryland 
as a fugitive slave, under this law, ard proved to be 
the wrong person—says : 


We have no desire to kindle the flame of agitation 
upon this subject, for no good can possibly come of 
it. The spirit we wish to invoke is the calm good 
sense and kind feelings of the whole nation; and we 
take this occasion to draw the attention of not only 
the people of the free States, but the people of the 
slave States, to the injustice of this law, as it now 
stands—a law which gives to one man the power to 
say whether another shall die a slave or live a free- 
man. Had this case been investigated before a 
proper tribunal; had a jury sat upon the case, it is 
not at all probable that Adam Gibson would have 
been sent back into slavery. We rejoice, however, 
that he has returned to freedom, and that he is now 
with his wife and family, at his home in Philadel- 
phia, but for this no thanks to the law; and espe- 
cially no thanks are due to Mr. Commissioner Ingra- 
ham, whose sammary manner of pronouncing sen- 
tence against the accused, when the weight of evi- 
dence was against his being a slave—refusing to al- 
low to the counsel of the accused an hour’s time to 
prepare his defence, and gather his witnesses, brings 
us back to the days of the Star Chamber, and shows 
that had Ingraham lived in the time of James I. he 
would have made a fitting colleague of Jeffries upon 
the ‘ bloody circuit.’ 

The Keene, (N. EL) Sentine), touching this case, 
says—Such is the operation of the fugitive slave law 
which the people of the North are called upon to 
support. How many free blacks may have been al- 
ready sent into slavery under this law, no one can 
tell. It is not at all certain that this is the first case 
where a man has been unjustly sent into Southern 
bondage, because it.is the first that hos come to our 
knowledge. Had Knight, the pretended owner of 
Gibson, th as destitute of a sense of justice and 
feelings of humanity as that which characterizcs the 
indolent and avaricious propensities of many slave- 
holders, this wrong to Gibson would never have 
come to light. He would have been sold and sent 
into the cotton fields of the distant south, with none 
to pity or protect him. A law capable of working 
such a flagrant wrong ought not to disgrace the stat- 
ute-book of the United States. It is an outrage up- 
on the sober sense of justice and the rights of per- 
sonal liberty which distinguishes the whole civilized 
world. 

A reckless and unprincipled Commissioner, with 
a perjured witness, may snatch a man—any man, 
white or black—from his family, kindred and friends, 
and by his omnipotent tiat, hurry him into the do- 
minien of Southern bondage. Human liberty should 
be more securely guarded by the laws of the coun- 
try, and not exposed to be so easily violated. 

[Washington correspondence of the N. Y. Post.] 

THE LONG CASE. 


There is great rejoicing here to-day, over the de- 
cision in the case of Long, the alleged fugitive from 
slavery, seized in New York, and his forced trans- 
portation to Virginia. It is reported that he passed 
through this hospitable city to-day, the capital of the 
‘greatest and freest republic upon earth,’ with 
chains upon his wrists. It was an eloquent com- 
ment upon our free institutions, the pride of our 
countryinen and the hope of the world. 


A LONGER CASE. 


As the cars were about departing for the Baltimore 
station, yesterday evening, my attention was Called 
to an occurrence which was in some degree parallel 
to Long’s case, and deserves to be made public. A 
respectable free colored man, in appearance, had 
been serving a8 a waiter at one of the city hotels. 
He had recently come from Baltimore. There was 
no question of his freedom, none as to his character, 
but he was ‘informed upon’ as a fellow who was 
seeking to earn his own bread by honest industr 
forty miles from his birth-place. He was drenel, 
and the offence was proved. 

He was ordered to give bonds in the sum of one 
thousand dollars for his good behavior, or to leave 
the place in twenty-four hours. But, like many other 
respectable men, he could get nobody to bind him- 
self in the penal sum of one thousand dollars, to in- 
sure the corporation, the people of Washington, fo: 
the health, good conduct, and success of this 
black man. He sorrowfully took up bis bundle, and 
went to the Biltimore cars to shake off the dust of 
his feet against the place. But he was there met 
with the information, that he could not enter the cars 
to leave the District, unless he yave bond fora thou- 
sand dollars, with two sufficient sureties, that he was 
not a slave. Here was another illustration of the ad- 
vantages of being in the freest country on earth. A 
thousand dollars to stay, a thousand dollars to go, 
and the poor object of so many attentions, with not 
half so many cents. Imprisonment is, I believe, the 
penalty fur non-compliance with one or the other 
demand. What was the issue of his difficulties, I 
do not know, 

Did any proper and manly feeling prevail among 
the members of Congress from the free States as 
to the rights of colored citizens, these disgraceful city 
erdigagces would remain in force but a short time. 


worthy class of men. 
and let us see whether that 











wothe re Soret H he parties in both 
The Speaker of the House—the in 
Hoases, + portions of them—leaders in both—have 
evidently resolved to do this by force. Suppose they 
succeed. Wl! the fever burning among the Pex 
abate? Suppose they se free speech, will it 
shut the lips of freemen all over the North? If we 
desired to scatter fire-brands, to make a blaze, whose 
flames should be seen and felt all over the country, 
we should pursue this very course. We care not 
how the despotism is executed. We care not about 
the pretext or pretence, or who defends it. It may 
be under the rules of the House, by decision of the 
Speaker, or a majority of Congress. The motive 
cannot be hid, and the people will not have free 
speech struck down, there or elsewhere, for any end, 
by any party, or by the joint action of all parties. 
If a law were passed by Congress, saying, * No 
member of Congress shal! offer a resolution repeal- 
ing or modifying the Fugitive Slave Law,’ the whole 
country would denouuce the tyranny and damn the 
tyrants by their voice and vote. But where is the 
difference. in fact, if the Speaker and the House, by 
management, produce this result? There is none. 
The act, indeed, is worse ; for to despotism is added 
a meanness positively unbearable—a hypocrisy as 
contemptible as it isbase. And if Power or Party, 
at Washington, combine to carry ou* this despotism, 
the People will not tolerate it, and no act or power 
of man can persuade them to submit to, or suffer it. 





SENATE COMMITTEES. 


There are twenty-seven standing committees in 
the U. S. Senate. 

The free States have double the white population 
of the slave States. Let us see how they are 
represented, 

The chairmen of sixteen committees are from the 
slave States—Foreign Relations, Finance, Military 
Affairs, Naval Affairs, Indian Affairs, Public Land, 
Judiciary, Post Office, Territories, District of Co- 
lumbia—these are the most important, 

Well, one has a Northern chairman. Douglass is 
a slaveholder, 

Two chairmen are Whigs, and they slavehold- 
ers. 

All the rest are Democrats and slaveholders, or 
Hunkers, except Hamlin and Walker. But the 
most ultra Southrons are in the lead. Hunter, of 
Va., is chairman of two committees; Mason, of Va., 
chairman of that on the District of Columbia ; Da- 
vis, of Miss., Military Affairs; Butler, of S. C., Ju- 
diciary. 

This is not all. The Library Committee is com- 
posed wholly of slaveholders, and on important 
committees, the majorities are all sleveholders. 

So it is ia the House. 

Oh! the oppressed South! How the North grinds 
it! How it ‘aggresses’!—Well, we will suppose all 
this is right, and may not be condemned.---[bid. 





MISS BREMER AND COLONIZATION. 


The distinguished authoress of Sweden lately 
passed down the Ohio and Mississippi for New Or- 
leans, While at Cincinnati, she expressed a wish to 
get copies of the lectures upon African Colonization 
by Mr. Cristy, the Agent of the Colonization Society 
for Ohio. This request was communicated to Mr. 
Christy, and he forwarded his three lectures to Miss 
Bremer, expressing in a written note his regret at not 
being able to call upon her on account of the severe 
illness of his eldest daughter, who was lying in the 
last stage of consumption. 

Upon receiving the lectures, Miss B. returned the 
following note of thanks : 


Crxernnatt, 9th Dec. 1850. 

My Dear Sir :—Receive my heartfelt thanks for 
your letter and lectures, and still more for your views 
and working in the question about emancipation 
and slavery. They are the first ones T have met 
which have inspired me—I mean have made me feel 
inspired, glowing on the subject—and opened to me 
great views, great possibilities in the cuuse. They 
have made me truly delighted. My nature is too 
adverse to polemics, to have been able to sympa- 
thize or to be warmed by the ultra abolitionists.— 
But I adore the ideal, the perfect and true, and only 
from that central point can all relative points come out 
in their true light, true relations ; and only from that 
‘poe is any strong organizing power to be exercised. 

congratulate you most sincerely on the view of the 
cause you have taken up, andthe way you are work- 
ing it out, and myself to be instructed by your writ- 
ings. 

May this great work be acomforter to you in the 
sorrows of your heart! May your daughter pass 
away without bitter pains or pangs, and I will say 
with the old saying—which seems very true—* Those 
that the gods love are taken away in their youth ! 

Yours, very truly, 
FREDRIKA BREMER. 





From the Liverpool Mercury of January 3d. 
WILLIAM AND ELLEN CRAFTS, THE FUGI- 
TIVE SLAVES FROM BOSTON. 


The Fugitive Slave Law of the United States is 
dving its work with mournful effectiveness. Thou- 
sands of colored people in the Free States have 
had to break up their peaceful homes, to relinquish 
their pursuits of industry, and fly with their wives 
and their children to Canada, there to secure that 
liberty which republican America denies them.— 
The soldiers of the British Government have, it is 
said, given up their barracks in several places to the 
fugitives, and the people of Canada have generously 
shared their food with them. The friends of the 
slave in the United States are also exerting them- 
selves in aid of the oppressed, an we perceive it sta- 
ted in the Ainerican press that from Elgin, Illinois, the 
Rev. J. Ambrose has already shipped fifty-one bar- 
rels of flour, and several boxes of clothing for the 
use of the fugitive slaves in Canada West. 

We have also, every now and then, evidences of 
the oppressive character of this measure by the ar- 
riva! of fugitives in this country. We understand 
that William and Ellen Crafts, about whom there 
was so much excitement in Boston a short time 
since, reached this port, by the Cambria, more than a 
fortnight ago; but their arrival was made known 
only to a few friends, in consequence of Mrs. 
Crafts having been attacked by a severe and serious 
illness, brought on, beyond doubt, by the fearful sea- 
son of agitation and susp she passed through 
just before escaping from ‘the land of liberty.’— 
She is now convalescent, and is staying at the 
house of the Rey. Francis Bishop. Mir. Crafts 
has lett Liverpool to meet and consult with an Am- 
erican friend at Edinburgh; but his wife was not 
well enough to accompany him. They are widely 
known and much respected in Boston, as the difficul- 
ties thrown in the way of their apprehension by al- 
most all parties strikingly testified. Mr. Crafts is a 
fine inteiligent man, and Mrs. Crafts is so nearly 
white that only an American's keen-sightedness 
would detect her affinity to the proscribed race. All 
who see and talk with them cannot but feel ad 
thrill of indignation ata system which would 
such persons of their humanity, and sink them to the 
condition of and chattels, 

The circumstances of their escape to the Free 
States from Macon, in Georgia, about two years ago, 
which we have had from themselves, and know from 
independent sources to be as represented, are of a 
very romantic character. * ©*  * They at 
last reached Boston, and were comfortably settled 
there, amid a large circle of friends, for nearly two 
years, till the passing of the Fugitive Slave Bull 
caused thei again to break up their home, and fly to 
this country for protection from warrants which were 
out against them to carry them back once more to 
the gall and bitterness of slavery. Thank God that 

* Slaves cannot breathe in England ;jif their lungs 

Rece: +e our air, that moment they are free ;’ 
and we trust that William and Ellen Crafts will have 
reason to bless their adupted land, and will be 
received here with that kmdness and which 
their character and their circumstances so touching- 
ly demand. : 





than he to occupy the chair a have been 
found, there would be some difficulty experienced 
in pitching upon one more willing or ready to 
mote the great cause which had brought them to- 
gether thisevening. It was more than half a cen- 
tury since he first embarked his eaerges in the 
cause of the poor down-trodden slave, and he looked 
back with frelings of pleasure to the time when he 
co-operated with such men as Wilberforce, Zachary 
Macaulay, Sowell Buxton, and many others, in en- 
deavoring t secure liberty and freedom for the op- 
pressed. He need not tell those whom he saw be- 
fore him that they were on the right side. (Applause.) 
What werethey cuapenton, 105 7 Just to have it 
broadly staied and admitted by all, that man is man 
—that man has a right over his own y, his own 
mind, his cwn conscience, and his own soul; and 
that he is 2ntitled to the produce of the labor of his 
own hands (Hear, hear.) After making some re- 
marks onthe American Fugitive Slave Bill, the 
Rev, Dr. called on the Secretary to read the report 
for the last year. 

Mr. H. Wieuam, Secretary,to the Society, then 
read the report of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion during the last year. The report contained an 
able synopsis of the progress which had been re- 
cently made in the anti-slavery cause, and concluded 
by calling upon the friends of the slave to exert them- 
selves, even more vigorously than heretofore, in 





{#" A precious specimen of Northern doughface- 
ism, political hypocrisy, and benevolent twaddle ! 
EXTRACTS FROM GOV. BOUTWELL’S 
MESSAGE, 
To the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

In ordinary times, I shou)d omit the discussion of 
topics which are national in their character; but the 
excitement which has sprung from the institution of 
slavery, and the examination of questions connected 
with it, seems to justify some deviation from the 
genaral policy. 

The institution of slavery is older than our govern- 
mest, and is one of the most important subjects 
which the American moralist or statesman can con- 
template. It exists in nearly one half of the States 
of this Union, and is eg 2p by the Constitution, 
which has been adopted by all. Where it exists, it 
is regarded as a benefit; where it does not exist, it 
is regarded as an evil. 

One portion of the country has a pecuniary inter- 
est in its existence, equal to many hundred millions 
of dollars ; the other regards it asa moral, political, 
social, and industrial evil, which dishonors labor, and 





their efforts todeal a death-blow to the accursed 
system, which holds in chains millions of our fellow- 
creatures. 


Mr. J.H. Srorr moved that the report be adop-! tion, would end in the destruction of the American 


ted, printed, and circulated. He said that the re- 
port was so excellent, that he need not say a word 


| in support of his motion, and he should, therefore, 


content himself with advising every lady present who 
was not connected with the Association to join it 
without delay, 

Mr. Miciar seconded the resolation, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Wa. Wetts Brows, a fagitive slave, moved 
the second resolution :—‘t Being renewedly impress- 
ed with the iniquity of slavery in all its phases, Re- 
solved, That we adopt every means in our power to 
promote its overthrow, by circulating information, so 
that an enlightened public opinion in this country 
may re-act on that of America, by testifying against 
all union with slaveholders, religious, social, or com- 
mercial}, and maintaining a preference for the pro- 
ducts of free over those of slave labor, by watching 
over the interests of our treed colored fellow-subjects 
in the West Indies, by continuing to assist the true- 
hearted laborers in the anti-slavery field, wherever 
they are to be found, by our unwearied vigilance in 
the cause of the oppressed, and by increasing earn- 
estness in imploring the Divine blessing to crown 
our labors with success.’ 

After supporting at some length the various prop- 
ositions embodied in the above resolution, Mr. Brown 
renlarked that at present there was good ground for 
hope as to the ultimate success of the anti-slavery 
movement. During the last five or six years, many 
new instrumentalities had been brought into opera- 
tion in the United States; many new converts had 
been added to the ranks of the abolitionists ; and 
many individuals who formerly cared nothing for his 
enslaved countrymen were now laboring zealously to 
procure theiremancipation. Every session of Con- 
gress, they heard of some new member coming for- 
ward as a noble advocate of the rights of the slave. 
Every new election gave evidence of the fact that 
the anti-slavery movement was progressing. Some 
might have been discouraged to a considerable ex- 
tent by the passing of the Fugitive Slave Bill, but 
he (Mr. Brown) believed that the passing of that 
measure was to be Jooked upon as a last desperate 
struggle on the part of the slaveholders. (Hear, hear.) 
It appeared, in fact, to be a manwuvre by certain 
ee who wished to get into the Presidential chair, 

ut he believed that that very move would have the 
effect of throwing these parties aside. The passage 
of that bill has roused up a feeling in the Free States 
that was never known before. It had stirred up the 
whites to examine carefully into the condition of the 
colored people of the United States, and it has stirred 
up the colored people to watch more narrowly over 
their own rights, and to labor more zealously for the 
overthrow of slavery. It had also put new life into 
the efforts of the Abolitionists, and the effect of this 
revived energy was to be seen in the recent elections. 
These were cheering signs of the times, and he 
would urge upon the friends of the slave to take en- 
couragement from the cheering tidings that daily 
reached them, and manfully to go forward. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Purves seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Wiiuiam Crarts, who was received with 
loud cheers, next addressed the meeting. He said: 
—It affords me great pleasure to meet with you here 
this evening, not because | feel capable of interesting 
you with a speech, but because I feel myself in the 
midst of friends, amongst whom I can exclaim,— 
Thank God, I am free! (Applause.) It is only two 
years since I escaped from slavery, and previous to 
my escape, I was unable to read a syllable. I hope 
then, if I should speak ungrammatically, or so as not 
to be clearly understood, that my friends will attribute 
it not to any neglect of mine or of my parents, but to 
that accursed system which kept me ina state of ig- 
norance. (Hear, hear.) * * * 

Considerable disappointment was felt on account 
of the absence of Ellen Crafts, who was detained by 
illness. It was stated, however, that she was ex- 
pected to be present at the meeting in Brighton 
Street Church on Thursday night. 

The Rev. George Jonnson moved the next res- 
olution :—t That we reprobate in the strongest man- 
ner the Fugitive Slave Law, which has recently 
been passed by the United States Congress; and 
deeply sympathize with all who are now suffering, 
and are liable to suffer, from its enforcement ; while 
we cordially welcome William and Ellen Crafts to 
these shores, where they are safe from the pursuit of 
the inhuman slave-hunter.’ In reference to the last 
part of his resolution, Mr. Johnston said that he need 
not ask this meeting to weleome William and Ellen 
Crafis to our shores, and to say to them, ‘We give 
you a cordial welcome ; here you can breathe the 
air of freedom.’ They must have felt, when they 
set their feet on the shores ot Britain, how true the 
words of the poet Cowper— . 

‘England cannot bear a slave; 

He that breathes the air of England must be free.’ 
{Applause.] And free they were. No Fugitive 
Slave Bill could reach them here. He would call, 
therefore, upon this meeting to congratulate William 
and Ellen Crafts on the freedom which they had so 
heroicaily obtained for themselves. He would say 
nothing uf the means by which they obtained their 
freedom. He would make no remark upon the sys- 
tem of mee whick they were compelled to 
practice while journeying over those thousand peril- 
ous miles; but, if there was one thing more than 
another which they had heard to-night that was cal- 
culated to fix in their minds an utter detestation of 
the horrid system of slavery, it was this very cir- 
cumstance that they had been compelled to practise 
so much deception in gaining their freedom. [Ap- 


— oe J. R. Campsee said he thought what 
had been stated about eloquence and grammatical- 
ness and all that sort of thing in reference to Mr. 
Crafts, was quite unnecessary, for it did not require 


mmar to e a man, a Christian, or an aent 
a cadie, and such a pleader they had heard soon 
{Applause.] In regard to the system of dec 
which had practised, it struck him (Mr. Camp- 


pire bee into a somewhat ingenious and 
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degrades the laborer within the sphere of its influ- 
ence. The actual conflict of these opposite inter- 
ests and opinions, unless regulated by the Constitw- 


Union, 

It may not, then, be inappropriate to consider how 
far the institution of slavery is a general subject of 
legislation, and therefore of genera! political inter- 
est, and how far its existence and responsibility are 
local, and the subjects of local legislation only. 

By the peace of 1783, each of the thirteen former 
colonies rose at once to the rank of a free and sover- 
eign State; having the right, of course, as such, to 
abolish any of its old institutions, or to establish new 
ones. The Constitution of 1781 neither added to, 
nor materially diminished these powers, It did not 
recognize any of the existing institutions of the 
States, except so far as was necessary to render 
the general government a perfect and harmonious 
system. 

It was absolutely necessary to determine the ba- 
sis of representation and taxation among the States. 
The provision for the delivery of fugitives from ser- 
vice or labor was in the nature of a treaty between 
sovereign States, and for its fulfilment the general 
government was clothed with sufficient authority. 
If itappear from the language of the Constitution 
that the manner of delivery should be left to the sev- 
eral States, the Supreme Court appears to have de- 
cided otherwise. It must then be considered as set- 
tled, that the manner of delivery is to be determined 
by Congress. As this body represents al] the States 
and all the people, its acts are binding upon every 
State and each citizen, unless the judicial tribunals 
shall declare them to be unconstitutional. A law 
thus passed may be, in the opinion of a State or an 
individual, unjust, inexpedient, or unconstitution- 
al; yet this opinion furnishes no excuse for ille- 
gally nullifying its power, or resisting its execu- 
tion. 

A remedy for its injustice or inexpediency must be 
sought in the legislative, and for its unconstitution- 
ality inthe judicial, departments of the government. 
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Until there can bea successful appeal in one or the 
other of these forms, no true citizen can interfere 
with the due execution of the law. 

There is no security for person or property, for 
life and liberty, in any other doctrine than this. If 
a State have a right to nullify, or a citizen to resist 
an act of Congress, our government ceases to be a 
government of laws, anf becomes one of men. 

Ihave not made these observations because I think 
that it is in Massachusetts only or chiefly that the 
doctrine of obedience to the law should be inculca- 
ted. Her people are a law-abiding people. What- 
ever she has of renown in the past, of prosperity in 
the present, or hope in the future, is intimately con- 
nected with this principle. But it is too true that 
some sections of the Union appear ready to threaten 
its existence upon occasions comparatively unimport- 
ant. And when a State seriously contemplates the 
dissolution of this confederacy, it is a solemn politi- 
cal event whether such State has or has not just 
cause for the position it takes. If, however, it shall 
pursue its suicidal course to extremes, it is import- 
ant to every other State that the whole responsibili- 
ty should be upon her. It is for this reason that I 
cannot advise the passage of any measure calculated 
to increase the excitement which unhappily exists, 
even though that excitement have no just founda- 


tion. 

While the act of 1850, for the delivery of fugitives 
from service, is binding upon us, it is just to say that 
in some of its provisions, it appears not to have prop- 
er regard to the rights of the allege? fugitive, or to 
the sentiments of the community in which the law 
is to executed. 

If, however, the right of the slave States be ad- 
mitted, the manner of delivery is principally im- 
portant in one point of view If, ander color or 
sanction of the law, free citizens shall be consigned 
to slavery, it will be the duty of all just and consider- 
ate men of every party and every section to unite in 
the removal of its obnoxious features. 

The provision of the Constitution on which this 
law is based can never be properly construed, either 
by Congress or the Courts, to endanger the liberties 
of free citizens. 

But whatever may be our opinions of the policy of 
the government, or the course of particular States, all 
of us must admit that the evils we suffer in the Union 
are not to be compared with that general ruin which 
will inevitably result from its dissolution. If we 
shall exhibit in the present crisis, a liberal spirit of 
patriotism and justice, we may reasonably expect a 
similar manifestation by other States of the confede- 
racy. If this expectation shall not be realized, the 
consequences wil] be uponothers, and not upor us. 
I think Massachusetts can afford to take a Jeading 
position in this matter. Her free institutions have 
given to the North a vast increase of wealth and 
numbers. The census of 1850 will establish its 
power in the Honse of Representatives by-a delega- 
tion hardly less than two-thirds of the whole number. 
By the admission of California we have a majority of 
two in the Senate while the majority in both branch- 
es is destined to be increased by the freedom of Dela- 
ware and the admission of Oregon, New Mexico, 
and Minesota, within the present ten years. In this 
view of the positive and prospective power of the 
North, there seems to be no occasion to despair either 
of our free institutions or our country. 

The entire coast of the Pacific is dedicated to free- 
dom. The commerce of the country is in the hands 
of the North. These are important facts in deter- 
mining the future relative power of the two sections 
of the country. 

The introduction of manufactures into the South 
will lead to inquiries as to the relative cost of free 
and slave labor, and the great truth will be elicited 
that the former is the only economical system. 

It was not more certain in the warlike ages of the 
world, that the inferior race must give way to the su- 
perior, than it is in this commercial age that every 
involuntary system must gradually bend before the 
hardihood and enterprize of the intelligent and in- 
dependent laboring classes of the country. 

Let us have confidence in the almost universal 
opinion of the world that slavery is a gon evil,—in 
the character of our institutions which favor 


ing, January 24th, at the close of the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society on the af- 
ternoon of that day—thus giving an opportunity to 
the abolitionists, in various parts of the Common- 
wealth, attending the anniversary, to be present. It 
cannot fail to be an occasion of thrilling interest. In 
addition to a substantial and elegant entertainment, 
served up by Mr. J. B. Sairu, to supply all bodily 
wants, there will be vocal and instrumental music, 
and addresses may be expected from Groxce Tuomr- 
son, WeNDELL Purtiurs, W. L. Garrison, Epuunp 
Quincy, and other friends of emancipation. Tickets, 
50 cents each. 

=> As only a limited number can be accommoda- 
ted, those who desire to be present at this commemo- 
rative gathering, and fully purpose doing 80, are re- 
commended to make immediate application for tickets 
to Rozert F. Wauxucvt, Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Corn- 
hill. 





THE CHAPLIN MEETING. 

On Friday evening last, a public meeting was held 
in the Tremont Temple, in this city, to congratulate 
Wiutuam L. Cuariy, Esq., of this State, on his lib- 
eration, on bail, from the Maryland prison in which 
he has been incarcerated for several months past, for 
the awful crime of ‘remembering them that are in 
bonds as bound with them’; to hear such statements 
in regard to his case as he might feel warranted to 
make; and to obtain pecuniary assistance, so as to 
equalize a burden heavily resting on a few individu- 
als, and generously assumed by them in order to save 
him from a terrible doom. The meeting was some- 
what hastily called, and therefore the number in at- 
tendance was not so large as it would have been, by 
one half, if due notice had been given, and the ar- 
rangements suitably made. Indeed, we think those 
who had the management of the meeting in their 
own hands evinced great lack of judgment and tact 
in the order of proceedings. On an occasion so pe- 
culiar, demanding a special manifestation of personal 
respect and sympathy, it was very ill-judged to have 
him enter the room unknown to the audience, and 
unattended by a select body of his friends, by whom 
the spacious platform should have been entirely fill- 
ed ; whereas, no one but the chairman (our respected 
fellow-citizen, Samuet E. Sewaut, Esq.) was visible 
upon it,—the Vice Presidents and Secretaries, who 
were chosen, being none could tell where. After a 
few introductory remarks from the chair, the meeting 
was briefly but pertinently addressed by the Rev. 
Tueopore Parker; who was followed by Mr. Cuar- 
Lr, in a calm, manly and interesting narrative of the 
events connected with his arrest and imprisonment, 
first, in the District of Columbia, and, next, in the 
State of Maryland. As these are well known to the 
readers of the Liberator, we need not recapitulate 
them here. Suffice it to say, on leaving Washington 
in his carriage last spring, where he had been engaged 
(as usual, for the last five or six years,) as the cor- 
respondent of various Northern journals, in reference 
to the proceedings of Congress, he was supplicated 
to allow two young men who were slaves, and who 
were panting to be free, to ride with him out 
of the District as his travelling companions. He did 
not know to whom they belonged, nor had he seen 
them at that time ; but—making their case his own, 
and certain that in the sight of Heaven the deed 
would be commendable—he: yielded to the entreaty, 
though aware of the peril that he thereby incurred. 
How he failed to accomplish his benevolent inten- 
tions, and under what circumstances he was arrested 
and thrown into jail, is generally known, After lying 
in prison several months, he is once more on the soil 
of his native State, but only by giving bail to the 
enormous amount of twenty-five thousand dollars— 
six thousand in Washington, and nineteen thousand 
in Maryland! And this must all be forfeited, or he 
must return and suffer ‘a iiving death.’ 

Mr. Chaplin’s manner was dignified and impres- 
sive. He made no parade of his sufferings, no whi- 
ning appeals for sympathy, but wished only the sa- 
cred cause with which he was identified to be remem- 
bered, and his deliverance regarded only as connected 
with the furtherance of that cause. 


Mr. Josern C. Harnaway spoke mainly in refer- 
ence the financial question. 


Grorce Tuompson, Esq., M. P., was then loudly 
called for from all parts of the house, and took the 
platform amid a storm of applause. He began by re- 
ferring to the various humiliating and astounding 
events that had occurred in this city, since his arri- 
val, with regard to the cause of liberty, and confessed 
that he had no words to convey the emotions he felt 
in contemplating them. His speech was full of 
moral electricity, and created a deep sensation. 
There were a few hisses heard as he put the probe of 
truth into our national sore, but they were instantly 
lost in the plaudits of the assembly. 


He was followed by Mr. Joun C. Cuivre, who, in 
a brief but animated speech, warmly eulogized Mr. 
Thompson asthe friend and advocate of the working 
classes of England, and one who was true to the prin- 
ciples of liberty, wherever his lot might be cast. 


Gerrit Sarrn has published a Circular respecting 
the liberation of Mr. Chaplin, in which he says— 


The ‘Chaplin Committee,’ which was appointed 
last August, and which undertook to raise twenty 
thousand dollars in donations, still lack a large part 
of this sum. In order, however, to repay their 
loans and employ suitable counsel in the Washing- 
ton case,they need not only have the whole of the 
twenty thousand dollers made up; but they, also, 
need at least five thousand dollars more. The 
wants of this Committee are very urgent. One 
member of it has y made himee!f liable 


from the discomforts and trials of pove 
and devoted friends, who, for sake of delivering 
him from ‘the jaws of the wicked,’ have pledged a 
large share of their little property. Let none, how- 
ever, delay their contributions to the ‘Chaplin 
Fund,’ until Mr. Chaplin shall visit their neighbor- 
hoods, Their contributions are needed now; and J 
hope will be made now. I take pleasure in be- 
lievi the friends of William L. Chaplin are 
er ee as will not delay to relieve and com- 
im. 


Bur, having been requested by them to do so, I act 


their Treasurer. me to that in 
those cases, me ee 2 ci Nae wn 
me, they had better be sent in drafts on a New York 
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sistance. 

2. Resolved, That obvious) 
tutional as is this law, nevert 
aie reason why we condemn and defy jt ~f : 
y, whether they are constitutional ais Or equal. 
al, do we condemn and defy all lgws nepaatittin. 
Him, who is above all Constitutions, Paves inva 
ing not to protect, but to destroy sighs ith, aim. 
to be regarded as no laws. rane ‘therefor 

3. Resolved, That horrible as’ is th 
bear in mind, that it is but a perfect! nat me must 
all to be wondered at exaction of slay moh. 

Very ;and that h 
our first and great work is to get rid Rot of th 00 
but of slavery—as it would be our first and * ky, 
to pursue and kill the mad dog, instead a work 
until we had effected the cure of one of his — 

4. Resolved, That between corrupt ptivw 
one hand, and corrupt churches on the other— *s the 
the politicians and parties who enacted this a 
the priests who are preaching its enforcement . “is 
is no hope for this nation unless jt shal] very ' i 
be brought to prefer honesty to knayery ny > 
religious teachers and civil rulers, gs; 

5. Resolved, That were the current reli 
country to be exchanged for blank infideli 
lition of slavery would be comparatively 

6. Resolved, That inasmuch as every na 
in this nation must, because it js q national party, 
spare, if not indeed positively favor slavery, it follows 
that whoever belongs to the Whig or Democratic are 
ty, or to any ecclesiastical National party, does, oy 
ever unwillingly or unwittingly, Sive his influence 
and support to slavery. 

7. Resolved, That the time has come, and had Jon 
ago come, for gathering a Northern political he 
which shall be both determined and able to cary o 
the principles of the Federal Constitution, and the 
principles of humanity and religion, to overthrowing 
the base and bloody system of American Slavery, and 
in establishing a righteous civil government, : 

8. Resolved, That we welcome the presence in this 
Convention of William L. Chaplin, and render thanks 
to Almighty God for having preserved him alive 
while under the blows ard threats of murderous ruf. 
fians, and while in the dreary prison, to which villan- 
ous and piratical Governments had committed him, 

9. Resolved, That instead of rebuking and scom- 
ing, we honor and love this dear brother for having 
done that for which Jesus Christ will say unto hin 
before an assembled world : ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it 
unto me.’ 

10. Resolved, That if William L. Chaplin has done 
violence to the principles of republicanism and (ris- 
tianity in aiding a couple of his fellow-men to make 
their escape from slavery by getting into his carrisge, 
then are Republicanism and Christianity the deadliest 
enemies of humanity, and the cruclest lies that have 
ever been propagated. 

11. Whereas, Notwithstanding the considerable 
amount of donations towards effecting the liberation 
of our brother Chaplin, he was obliged by reason of 
the exorbitant bai] required of him to borrow large 
sums of money from various individuals; therefore, 

Resolyed, That we deeply sympathize with him 
under his pecuniary embarrassment, and warmly de- 
sire that the benevolent may soon relieve him of them. 

12. Resolved, That the liberation of Chaplin is an 
oecasion for remembering afresh, and pitying afresh, 
Drayton and Sayres, and calling afresh upon this hyp- 
ocritical and cruel nation to set these outraged and 
afflicted brethren at liberty. 

13. Whereas, Inasmuch as the imprisonment of 
Drayton and Sayres, for aiding their fellow-men to 
escape from the horrors of slavery, is an imprisonment 
for what not only humanity and religion pronounces 
virtue, but for what the law of the Declaration of 
Fndependence, since it declares ‘that all men are 
created equal’ pronounces a virtue; and for what the 
law of the Federal Constitution, since it declares its 
object to be * to establish justice and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty,’ does also pronounce a virtue; there- 
fore, f 

Resolved, That it would be not a lawless act, but a 
lawful as well as a humane and religious act, de- 
molish the prison of these philanthropists, and let them 
go free. 

Toward the close of the Convention, and ster 
the adoption of the above resolutions, differences Y 
sentiment among the members induced 4 withdnve’ 
of a portion of them, who organized a separsle we 
ing, and adopted resolutions more in accordance wil! 
their own views. 
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he Essex Co. A nti-Slavery Society 
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eensnce * “earl some resolutions denouncing 
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make his opin 
‘ ai : the public . His whole influence de- 
ri sition, and not upon character. The 
e now occupies in the Catholic Church 
m to speak quite like an oracle to a portion 
who are not accustomed to read or think | 
it sides of a question, and yet we have | 
¢ his waking the Irish people in this coun- 
wuch in favor of oppression, for they have 
. vale too much of it in their own land, and | 
sh f their true friend O'Connell is ringing in 
‘No connection with slaveholders—no 
with slavery. Where I find tyranny, I pity 
ed, at d hate the tyrant.’ | 
re is a depth of humiliation to which a man will 
‘ go, which causes the race to be ashamed | 
nent ng to the same species with him. This 


they velon, 

» takes possession of every well-balanced mind 
Jating the humiliation and fawning of | 
For an old man, through a 


mtermy} 

r old Moses Stuart. 
» life a teacher of theology, to spend his last days 
is latest breath in praising and sustaining such | 
1s Daniel Webster in his foolish attempt to 
rogress of the cause of freedom, is one of the 

le sights ever seen in this world. A few 

+ most are all that Moses Stuart can have on 
i he seems determined to spend them in 

ng the reputation which in the matter of as- 


had he left) 


nce would not have been too bright, 


t was. 
4s Mr. Thompson unfolded the hypocrisy and | 
ney of this old man, the people felt little} 
toward him than shame and pity; he is really be- | 
lignation. Stuart's illustration of the unfor- 
inate Whig deity might induce that distinguished 
dividual to say, ‘Save me from my friends!’ He} 
sbeen called the ‘Godlike,’ with a brow like | 
t ve like lightning, and a front like Jove. 
t extremes will meet; and Mr. Stuart more pro- | 
erly compares him to ‘an ox’! which, having eaten 
y hearty dinner, lays himself down to rest, and to | 
ruminate’ under the shade of a wide-spreading tree. 
e anti-slavery people of the land are compared to a | 
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ly’! which, after buzzing a long time upon the horn 


{ the ‘ox,’ tells the huge animal that ‘if he troubles | 
m, he will withdraw.’ *O, not at all,’ says the ox, 
lly did not know you were there till you spoke.’ 

Mr. 'T. deseanted most humorously upon this topic, 
ind the mirth of the audience at the inconsistency 
{ the Professor and his beast/y friend, the * Godlike,’ 
would have roused the anger of the ‘ ox” himself, had 
een present, said Mr. Thompson, 
‘nt troubled at all by the anti-slavery fly! O no 
indeed ! But will some one tell me how the Professor 
me to write this bulky pamphlet? Why, to prove 
‘at the ox is not troubled, nothing else ! How came 
) take somuch pains to show the world that the 

x don't mind us? How quiet the ox is, just now, to 
e sure! he does n't kick any, O no! he does n't bel- 
Wat all, and he doesn't write any letters about 
muering prejudices’ 


‘The ox,’ 


and ‘saving the Union.’ 
Everybody knows that his mind is perfectly easy, and 
hews his eud, quite indifferent to the fact that 
Massachusetts has repudiated him. After showing 
p the singular indifference of the ox, and the assi- 
mne qualities of Professors Brownson and Stuart, he 
ted his speech by a powerful appeal to the con- 
nees of his hearers, 
As the town hall 
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was occupied in the day time on 
Sal bath, the convention was held on that day in 
‘First Odd Fellows’ Hall,’ the religious society 
orship there, with a rare liberality of feeling, 
Miacly giving it up to the abolitionists. In the fore- 
every seat in the hall was filled. The Chair- 
ry n at some excellent remarks upon the cause 
*' ial-siavery, and again invited all who desired, to 
= Mr. Spofford of New- 
addressed, in very sensible manner, 
He stated that he had never been free 
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ind a place where a man cou!d enjoy free- 
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lly clear and sonvincirg manner, and al- 
, he case of Mr. Spofford, as illustrating the 

‘yranny in the American churches. Mr. 
“* at the close of the meeting, read 
~~ ‘rom two or three elaborate pamphlets 
5 “Avery from the Bible, and announced that 
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ing service at suchan hour that his 

could, if they wished, attend the meeting of the abo- 
litionists. How happy should we be to chronicle 
more cases of the kind { There may have been more 
than this instance on this occasion, but we did not 
hear of any other; yet we hail these things as the 
dawn of a brighter day. 

The meeting was commenced by singing an anti-sla- 
very hymn. The President, Mr. Buffum, an 
excellent speech, in which he reviewed the improve- 
ments in arts and in morals, and sketched vividly the 
future prospect of the world. He gave also a touch- 
ing account ot the slave's love of liberty in an instance 
which came under his own observation. 

Mr. Garrison then spoke about an hour; and the 
man who first awakened the sleeping conscience of a 
nation, again arraigned the slaveholding, slavery-sus- 
taining religion of that nation at the bar of Truth, and 
showed the guilt of the people and the church in its 
true proportion and in its true light. 

He was followed by Mr. Putnam of Lynn, in a 
speech upon the duty of the workingmen of the land 
in the matter of slavery. The argument was based 
upon the well-known fact, that the money-power of 
the North and the slave-power of the South are close- 
ly leagued ; and that while the Southern slave is 
held in chains, the Northern ‘ free laborer,’ so called, 
is fast hastening to a state of utter dependance and 
serfdom. 

Mr. Thompson then addressed the audience upon 
the awful guilt of chattel bondage. He spoke of the 
nature of the soul, of its origin and its destiny, of the 
God who breathed into it the breath of life, and 
stamped his own impress upon it. He sketched the 
condition of the slave, shut out from the world of 
mind, and denied the sympathy of the human race, for 
no crime but the color which God gave him! He 
read from Stdart’s defence of Webster and Slavery 
some extracts which, on their own showing, raised 
the slave in a moral point of view immeasurably above 
both the Professor and the ‘Ox’ which Moses wor- 
ships. 

Mr. Thompson is a wonderful man. There were 
eyes glistening with tears as he portrayed the wrong 
of the slave and the outrage committed upon his soul 
by those professing themselves a ‘free and Christian 
people,’ and the cheeks of his listeners burned with 
indignation as he read from the book containing the 
* Bible argument’ for slavery, the author's base libel 
upon the virtue of the women of the North. 

Mr. Thompson carries all hearts with him wherever 
he goes. Itis interesting to see prejudice struggle 
to keep its ground, and watch when in contact with 
his genial spirit and kind heart it melts away like the 
hoar frost before the sun. In the public meeting and 
in the parlor, the gentle kindness of his disposition 
and the stern courage of his soul win their way even 
with those who are evidently prejudiced. One indi- 
vidual came one hundred and fifty miles to hear him 
on this occasion, and felt himself more than paid for 
his trouble. 

After holding five most interesting and profitable 
meetings, and doing good work for freedom, the Con- 
vention adjourned. 

The friends of the cause in Lawrence were very 
kind and hospitable, and to them and to our friend 
and co-worker, Benj. Stevens, Esq., we tender our 
heartfelt thanks. 

Though the giant Garrison, who has shaken to its 
foundations a system of oppression more than two 
centuries old ; and Thompson, the best orator of Eng- 
land and the philanthropist of the world, were present, 
and were more than enough to sustain a cause which 
stands upon Truth, and needs no special pleading ; 
we should have been gratified to see the faces of Phil- 
lips, Quincy, Jackson and some others, who are en- 
deared to us as the self-sacrificing leaders of the great- 
est moral enterprise of the age. But they cannot go 
everywhere, and need some occasional respite’ from 
their eternal warfare with Oppression. God bless 
and keep them all! <a 





ARRIVAL OP WILLIAM AND ELLEN 
CRAFT IN ENGLAND. 
Dear Mr. Garrison: 

I am sure that you will feel an interest in the wel- 
fare of our friends, Wm. and Ellen Craft. William 
has probably already informed you of the safe arri- 
val of himself and wife in England. Although I 
had been informed by letters from Boston that our 
friends were coming to this country, I was not made 
acquainted with their plans, if indeed they had any. 
A few days after the arrival of the Crafts at Liver- 
pool, I received information that they were in search 
of me. I immediately wrote to them, telling them 
that I should be glad to serve them, if I could, in any 
way, and forthwith made arrangements to give our 
friends a warm reception, at the place where I was 
then lecturing. But intelligence came, that Ellen 
was very ill, and we had to defer the reception meet- 
ing. Ellen, however, so far recovered in a few days 
as to permit William to leave her and join me, which 
he did at Newcastle. 

I had just been invited by the Smeals, Patons, and 
Wighams to visit Scotland, and I wrote immediately 
to know if they would like the presence of the Crafts ; 
and was glad to get an affirmative reply. 

We came on to Edinburgh, and had the first meet- 
ing on Monday evening. It was a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Emancipation Society, at which William 
Craft told, for the first time in this country, the story 
of his escape from slavery. The audience were very 
deeply interested in the history of our friend, and es- 
pecially the part which related to his escape from 
Boston. The natural eloquence and simplicity with 
which Wm. Craft narrated the story of his wrongs, 
created a deep feeling of hatred against the ‘ peculiar 
institution.” The reception on this evening was very 
flattering. 

His presence at my lecture before the Edinburgh 
Total Abstinence Society, the following evening, was 
also hailed with the most intense enthusiasm. 

Craft anc myself attended a Soiree, last night, at 
the Music Hall, where our friend was again warmly 
greeted; but as you will get accounts of the recep- 
tion of the Crafts through the reports of the papers, 
I must leave you to judge of its character from these, 
which will give you a better description of it than I 
can. We are to have a meeting on the Fugitive 
Slave Bill in Glasgow, on Monday evening next, at 
which Alex. Hastie, M. P., is to preside. I have in- 
vitations from various parts of the country to bring 
the Crafts, and hold meetings on the Fugitive Slave 
Law ; which I intend to accept, as faras Ican. We 
expect Ellen Craft from Liverpool to-night. These 
two fugitives will find warm sympathizers among the 
people of this country. 

There isa general feeling of hatred here to the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, and every body, as far as Iam 
able to hear, look upon Mr. Webster as the origina- 
tor of this most abominable law, and his connection 
with and support of it has brought a lasting shame 
upon him, and I thirk that the efforts of the friends 
of the slave in America were never more highly ap- 
preciaced in this country than at this time; and the 
opinion is gaining ground here, that slavery will never 
be abolished in the United States, as long as the 
Union exists. But it is post time, and I must close. 

Yours, right truly, 
WM. WELLS BROWN. 


Commons Hotel, 
Edinburgh, Jan. 3, 1851. } 
oe eee 
U. S. Senator.—In the Senate, on Wednesday last, 
Charles Sumner was elected, on the part of that body, 
to the U. S. Senate, for the term commencing the 
4th of March next. The vote was as follows :— 
Whole number, 38; necessary to a choice, 20. Mr. 
Sumner received 23 votes; Robert C. Winthrop 14; 
Henry W. Bishop, 1. 
There have been several unsuccessful ballotings in 
the House, Mr. Sumner holding the lead. 


TO THE LIBERTY LOVING PEOPLE OP 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Boston, 18th Jan., 1851. 

Farexvs anp Fetrow Counrrywex,—I am among 
the ‘liberty loving’ people (as they delight to call 
themselves) of New England; but I am sure you 
will agree with me that there is not much merit at- 
tached to mere liberty loving ; for what nation, class, 
or individual of the human race does not love liber- 
ty? Even some of the inferior animals, lower than 
even the race of niggers, (so much despised by New 
Englanders,) when deprived of liberty, are said to 
cease singing, and to pine away and die. Russians, 
Turks, Chinese, Italians, Spaniards, Prussians and 
Germans, however despotic may be the governments 
under which they are compelled to live, are all ‘ lib- 
erty loving’ peoples. Monarchs, aristocrats, and 
slaveholders, in all countries, are the greatest ‘ lovers 
of liberty’ in the world, and will! at all times be wil- 
ling to deluge it with seas of blood, for the purpose 
of maintaining the liberty they have usurped of deal- 
ing as they like with the just liberties of their vic- 
tims. ‘Do you call that liberty,’ says the slavehold- 
er, ‘ where a man is not allowed to wallop his own 
nigger?’ What thief or criminal, of any kind, is 
there in any of your jails, that does not pant for lib- 
erty? And, if Milton is to be believed, Satan’s war in 
heaven was waged from the love of greater liberty. 
The liberty that I trust every true Englishman loves 
is, the liberty to do every thing he wishes to do for 
the promotion of his own happiness; so far, and no 
farther, as his own liberty does not infringe upon the 
same liberty in “every other human being. I hope, 
therefore, for decency’s sake, that New Englanders 
will neven,boast again of their ‘liberty loving,’ till 
they have abolished the most horrible and degrading 
system of slavery and tyranny in the world, in which 
they now assist the South to hold three millions of 
their fellow-men. 

But, say these ‘liberty loving’ Northerners, ‘ We 
cannot do any thing in this matter; it would be con- 
trary to the Constitution, laws and solemn compact 
made by our fathers with the Southern States, after 
our glorious Revolution.’ In reply to this, I deny 
that any such compact was ever really made and com- 
pleted. Whenever a boy is bound as an apprentice 
to learn a business with us in England,—and this is 
the case even with a British parish apprentice,—there 
are three parties to the contract :—first, the master to 
whom the boy is to be bound; second, the parents 
or guardians of the boy; and third, the boy himself; 
and each and all must consent to the contract and 
sign the indenture; and I understand this is equally 
necessary in the United States. The case was the 
same in making this American Constitution, as they 
call it. There were three parties deeply interested 
in it, First, the inhabitants of the free States; sec- 
ond, the white population in the Southern and slave 
States; and third, the African freemen and slaves. 
Two of the parties only have ever signed the inden- 
ture. The boy’s—the negro’s—consent was never 
asked and never obtained, and never will be. This 
boasted Constitution, therefore, is null and void, and 
is neither legally nor morally binding upon the con- 
science of any individual in these States, and, least 
of all, upon the black population, either slave or free. 
The Constitution to them is only an unrighteous in- 
strument of oppression, that affords them neither law 
nor protection ; and, consequently, they do not now, 
and never did, owe to it either respect or obedience. 
It is the law of might over right only that keeps them 
in subjection, and unless this state of things be speed- 
ily altered, and freedom and justice be given them, 
the consequences may be such, before many years 
have elapsed, as are frightful to contemplate. If it 
be necessary that the boy apprentice of the citizen 
should give his consent before his liberty is surren- 
dered for five or seven years only, how much more ne- 
cessary was it that their black fellow-countrymen 
should consent to and sign the deed that was to doom 
them, and their wives and chiidren, for ever, to the 
most filthy, degrading, and soul and body destruying 
bondage that ever disgraced a civilized people ! 

Again, they say to Englishmen, ‘ We know slavery 
is an evil, but you Englishmen, at least, ought not to 
say a word about it, for it was England that forced 
slavery upon us at first, against the wishes of our 
people.’ In answer, Englishmen truly say, ‘ Whatev- 
er may have been done by our tyrannical, aristocratic 
Government, and some of our wicked man-stea:ing, 
mercenary merchants, and your own equally unright- 
eous and mercenary traders in human beings, they 
could not have forced your people to purchase them, 
and afterwards make slaves of them, unless you were 
willing to do so, You were at least as much in the 
fault as the wretches who disgraced our own coun- 
try. But, be this as it may, as soon as the English 
people were made acquainted with the enormous ini- 
quity of the system, they forced their Government 
to put an end to it, though they were compelled to 
sacrifice 100,000,000 of dollars to accomplish that ob- 
ject. “Go ye, and do likewise.” But suppose the 
English Government had imposed and forced slavery 
among you, what then? When you published your 
noble Declaration of Independence, your whole pop- 
ulation, bond and free, black and white, arose in your 
might, broke off all allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment, and declared yourselves all free ; laying down, 
as the basis of your separation and of all your laws 
and future government, that divine principle, that 
all men are created equal; that every man has by na- 
ture the right to liberty, to property, and to the pur- 
suit of happiness. On these principles, all your peo- 
ple, black and white, slave and free, joined hearts and 
hands, and valiantly fought your way to freedom. 
So far all was right and good. But, surely, every in- 
vidual in these colonies, prior to that Declaration, 
black and white, was a subject of Great Britain ; and 
you maintain that the slaves were forced upon you 
by the British Government and British laws, (against 
your will, too,) and you cannot pretend to any other 
title to them as slaves than British law; for the 

lacks, if property, were stolen property, and if you 
bought them, you bought them knowing them to be 
stolen ; and in either case, you were deserving of pun- 
ishment for the deed. And if the blacks forgave you 
the crime, it was all you had a right to hope for. 
You had ceased to have any right to them as proper- 
ty from British law, for you had trampled British 
law and government under your feet, and the blacks 
from that moment, by your new law, the Declaration 
of Independence, were made free and equal. No 
sooner, however, had you released yourselves from 
British rule—tyranny, if you please—than you eter- 
nally disgraced yourselves in the eyes of the genuine 
lovers of liberty in all civilized nations, by basely 
turning your backs upon your ever admirable Dec- 
laration of Independence, published to all the world, 
substituting for it your pretended Constitution ; and 
thus establishing a system of despotism among you 
a hundred tim:es worse than the tyranny from which 
you had just escaped. The English people, therefore, 
never had any thing to do, either with the establish- 
ment or perpetuation of slavery in the United States; 
and the African race among you call upon you, in the 
name of God, and Christ, and Justice, and all that is 
honorable among men, for the fulfilment of the sol- 
emn promise made to them, in common with all their 
fellow-countrymen, in the Declaration of Independence. 
You have grossly defrauded and basely betrayed 
them, and they will never cease to urge their claims, 
till justice is fully done.’ 

But the friends of slavery, and the pretended 
friends of freedom in the North, say, ‘It is impossi- 
ble to liberate the slaves. We know it is an evil, 
but it cannot be got rid of; and if it be, it must be 
the work of a long time.’ One of these pretended 
friends to libatty said the other day, ‘It will take a 
hundred years to do it.’ Such men, whatever may 
be their pretensions, have no desire for the liberty of 
the slave, For wherever there is a will, there is a 
way. But these men make no effort, propose no 








plan, show no desire to begin the work. Qn the con- 
trary, they take every means in their power to prevent 
the discussion of the question at all; they. grow 
angry at the bare mention of it. Immediate and un- 


conditional emancipation is far short of complete|,.71¢; 


justice to the slaves; they might, in justly 
claim compensation for their past wrongs. But sup- 
pose we allow that, from prudential motive, gradual 
emancipation would be preferable for beth blacks 
and whites, then, as a beginning, let the fee States, 
one and all, by means of their several Legisla- 
tures, immediately give due notice to the South- 
ern slave States, that they insist upon the grad- 
ual emancipation of the slaves in all the States of 
the Union, and therefore that they have passed a law, 
that from and after the first of January, 1856, every 
person, from whatever State or country in the world 
he or she may come, the moment such person sets foot 
on their several territories, he or she shall be free ; and 
any person or persons attempting forcibly to remove 
them, except for criminal offences, shall be imprisoned 
and punished as a kidnapper. In the meantime, that 
they expect the slave States to adopt the following 
preparatory laws :— 

First. Every child born after the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1852, shall be free at the age of 21 years. 

Second, Every slave now living shall be free at 
the end of 21 years. 

Third. Every slaveholder shall publish the names of 
his or her slaves, fixing the price for the manumission 
of each slave; and any slave who can purchase his 
or her freedom, either from their own funds, or by 
the assistance of friends, at the price thus publicly 
fixed, shall be free. 

Fourth. Free negroes shall be at liberty to settle 
themselves in any part of the State, and to follow any 
henest occupation for a livelihood, for which they 
shall be qualified. 

Fifth. Flogging of slaves, male or female, by masters 
of mistresses, to be entirely abolished, and if they com- 
mit crimes, they shall be punished only by sentence 
of a magistrate, under the authority of a warrant, 
publicly. 

Sixth. Good schools shall be established for the 
education of all negroes, and especially for the chil- 
dren of slaves, where they shall, at least, learn read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and grammar, efficiently, and 
also be taught their moral duties. 

Seventh. The evidence of negroes shall be admitted 
in courts of justice equally with white men. 

Eighth. The same laws shall govern, and the same 
punishments shall be awarded to free negroes as to 
white men, and they shall be equally eligible to 
possess property, to fill public offices, and to exer- 
cise the right of voting. 

By these means, at the end of twenty-one years, 
Freedom will be established throughout the land; 
and the United States will become the greatest, the 
most glorious, and the most free empire the world 
ever yet saw, without loss or injury to any man or 
woman throughout the whole length and breadth of 
the Union. 

If the immediate abolitionists demand, and the slave 
States, or any one of those States be willing to grant, 
immediate emancipation, let the General Government 
negotiate a loan for this purpose, as a compensation 
to the slave-owners, equal to $100 for each slave, old 
and young, man, woman and child, and pay it to the 
owners to set them free at once. This is about the 
average sum paid by England for their West India 
slaves, and ought to satisfy them. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS PETITIONS. 

Will the friends to whom these petitions are sent 
attend to their circulation at once? Unavoidable delay 
in forwarding them renders this nevessary. Give 
every adult in your neighborhood an opportunity to 
sign; then send it to some faithful friend of the cause 
in the next school district, and keep it going, until 
every family in town has been visited. 

Don’t be discouraged, though you get no name 
but your own. Few, comparatively, have thought 
enough on the subject, or have sufficient moral cour- 
age, to be ready to give their names to a movement 
so unpopular. 

A friend to whom a similar petition was sent last 
year, returned it with very few names; and after 
stating the difficulties, the ridicule, &c., which she 
encountered, added, ‘ But send me another next year, 
and I'll try again.’ With such a spirit must this all- 
important cause be prosecuted. 

The petitions should be returned by the 15th of 
February, to Wendell Phillips, 21 Cornhill, Boston. 

LUCY STONE. 





Gardner, Jan. 11, 1851. 
<_< 


A CARD. 


Boston, January 18, 1851. 
Mr. Evtrror:—I have information from Canada, 
stating that there exists great distress there among 
the fugitives from our country. They are in need 
of food, clothing, and other absolute necessaries of 
life. They also need money, to pay the expenses of 
freight, &c., for articles now on the way there. I have 
made arrangements for forwarding money, clothing, 
and other articles, to be distributed by responsible 
and judicious missionaries of the New England Bap- 
tist Free Mission Society. Surely no man of any por- 
ty can object to relieving them in the extremity of 

their distress. 
JOHN N. BARBOUR, Treasurer, 











CONGRESS. 
Wepnespay, Jan. 15. 

Mr. Clay presented petitions from Indiana, praying 
that steps might be adopted to remove those free col- 
ored people in the United States who were willing to 
go to Africa, also a petition from Rhode Island pray- 
ing that more effectual means may be adopted for the 
suppression of the African Slave Trade. In present- 
ing these petitions, Mr. Clayfmadefsome remarks upon 
the present condition of the slave trade, and exposed 
some of the expedients resorted to by those engaged 
init. He thought there was no remedy for it but 
the establishment of a line of Colonies on the African 
coast, and he commended highly the system of colon- 
ization. 

Mr. Clay spoke at some length in regard to the 
pape of the petition. 

. Hale presented a petition for the repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, which after some discussion was 
laid upon the table. Mr. Seward presented a petition, 
for the same object, which was also laid on the table. 


Tuvurspay, Jan, 16. 

In the Senate, several petitions for the repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, for the abolition of slavery in 
Utah and New Mexico and in the District of Colum- 
bia, were presented by Mr. Seward, but met with the 
common fate of such petitions by being laid on the 
table. Mr. Hamlin also presented a petition for the 
caret of the Fugitive Slave Law, which was laid on 

e table. 


In Senate, on Monday, Mr. Hamlin, presented a 
tition in favor of the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
w—laid on the table. 

Mr. Clay submitted a resolution, that the Commit- 
tee on Commerce be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of making more effectual provisions by law, 
to prevent employment of American vessels anc Amer- 
ican seamen in the African Slave Trade, and especial- 
ly as to the granting sea letters or other letters, as 
evidence of the na 





- ALAS, POOR LONG! . | 
The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post writes as follows : 


OM iene al eat . 
day before yesterday, a snhay 


HENRY LONG AT AUCTION. 

We will sell on Saturday morning, at 10 o'clock, a 
likely young man, 25 of age. He is an ex zi. 
enced tavern servant, ng graduated at one of the 
principal hotels in New York. 

PULLIAM & SLADE, Auctioneers. 


[= We find the above in the Richmond Enquirer 
of Saturday, among a long catalogue of ‘ likely ne- 
es’ to be sold at auction by various firms, including 
hands, factory hands, cooks, women with chil- 
dren, and several girls from 14 to 18 years old. 


P. S.—Satz or Henry Lone. Henry Long, the 
reclaimed fugitive, was sold at auction on Saturday 
last, by Messrs. Pulliam & Slade, to a gentleman from 
the South, for $750. The purchaser was the only 
bidder, and was required to give bond and security in 
the amount of $3000 as an assurance that he would 
remove Henry to the South, in compliance with the 
terms of sale. There was quite a concourse of per- 
— in attendance at the auction room.— Richmond 


Henry Lone. This black rascal, who for the last 
three or four weeks has been occupying quite a large 
Space in the public prints, was sold yesterday at the 
auction room of Messrs. Pulliam & Slade in this city, 
to a Mr. Clopton, from Georgia, for $750.— Richmond 
Whig, Monday. 





‘ited slang tiger ipireal 
t= Gen. Cuariin addressed the colored citizens of 
Boston, on Sunday evening, at the Belknap street 
church, in an impressive speech. Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son, Wm. C. Nell, J. C. Hathaway, and Charles List, 
Esq., also took part in the meeting. A subscription 
was raised, amounting to $111,650. This fact speaks 
well for the liberality of our colored fellow-citizens,and 
gives strong proof of their devotion to the cause of 
liberty. The amount collected at the previous meet- 
ing at the Trement Temple was $500. 


> Richard Broadhead has been elected U.S. Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. He is a dough-face of the 
nastiest stripe. 


t= The Hon. Jesse D. Bright has been re-elected 
United States Senator in Indiana, on the first ballot, 


recei ninety-two votes, against forty-six for 
Gheslen Dower. : 


= Gen. Samuel Fessenden, of Portland, heads a 
call for a Convention in Maine, opposed to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. It is to beld at Winthrop on the 
29th inst.—two days. 


t= Two men were killed and several others badly 
burned at New Albany, Indiana, by the blowing out 
of some molten iron, while making castings for the 
steamer Alexander Scott. 


Sad Misfortune.—Mr. William H. Bradford, a mem- 
ber elect from Plymouth, and a member of the last 
House, met with an aecident a short time since. While 
splitting wood, the axe glanced and cut a severe gash 
in his foot, rendering him unable to go out. The 
first of last week he started for the city, by railroad, 
in order to take his seat in the House, which he was 
anxious to fill, and proceeded but a short distance on 
his way, when he became deranged, and was obliged 
to return. On arriving home, he exclaimed that ‘ he 
was ruined for this world,’ and rushed out of the 
house through his garden to a small stream that 
flows past it, into whieh he plunged. He was seen 
by some of his neighbors, who ran to rescue him and 
saved his life. On Saturday he was sent to the Hos- 
pital at Worcester. Mr. Bradford has a wife and 
four children, is an honest and upright mechanic, a 
—_ ycitizen, and was respected by all who knew 

m. 

New Orweans, Jan. 14. 

Trouble with Hayti.—We have received late advyi- 
ces from Hayti. The American Commercial Agent 
has sent here for a ship of war to proceed immediate- 
ly to Hayti, in consequence of difficulty arising out 
ae impressment of Capt. Mayo, of brig Leander, of 

ton. 


A Reverend Rascal.—Father J. J. Dougherty, a Ro- 
man Catholic Priest, was arrested in Springfield on 
Friday night last, and held in bonds of $800 to answer 
toa p bom of felonious assault on the person of Mary 
Morrison, a girl of only seveuteen years of age. This 
case as reported, is characterised by circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity. The victim is an intelligent, well 
educated American girl of Irish descent. She is an 
accomplished musician, was the organist in the Rev. 
rascal’s church in Springfield, and at the time of the 
alleged assault, he was both her guardian and pastor. 
The offence was committed last Spring. Early in the 
Summer she was sent to New York to avoid public 
exposure ; there being discovered by her friends, she 
was brought back to Springfield. The poor girl is 
now a mother—disgraced, heart-broken, and supposed 
to be dying.— Mail. 

# The Eastern Railroad Co. have adopted the 
practice of selling packages of tickets (50 in a pack- 
age) at 25 per cent. discount from the regular, retail 
prices. 

Loutsvitie, Ky, Jan. 15. 

Murderer Reprieved—Slave Convicted of Manslaugh- 
ter.—Keate. who murdered his wife, in this city, and 
had been sentenced to be hung, has been pardoned b 
the Governor, on condition that he will leave the Uni- 
ted States. 

A slave was to-day convicted of manslaughter. The 
penalty is death. 


Michigan Slave Case.—In the case of Timberlake vs. 
certain citizens of Michigan for aiding the escape of 
five slaves, in the U. S. Circuit Court, the jury have 
been discharged, unable to agree. 8 for plaintiff, 4 
for defendants. 


te” The Rev. Elisha Fisk died at his residence in 
Wrentham on Saturday last, aged eighty-one years 
and four months. He graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1795. He was one of the oldest clergymen in 
the State. He preached his half century sermon in 
June last. 


{e" Professor Stephen Chase, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, died at Hanover on the 6th inst., of typhoid fe- 
ver. He leaves a wife and two children. was 37 
years old. He was graduated in 1832, and elected 
Professor of Mathematics in 1838. 


New Orveans, Jan. 18. 

Fire at New Orleans.—The St. Charles Hotel took 
fire at 10 o’clock this morning, in the roof, and one 
halfis in ruins. The fire is still raging. There have 
been no lives lost. The building will a great loss, 
being the most beautiful in the South. Clapp’s 
Church, adjoining the hotel, has just caught fire, and 
there is every probability of its being consumed. The 
Atlantic Telegraph Office is in great danger. It is 
supposed to be the work of an incendiary. 


January 19. 

Loss by conflagration of fully a Half Million of Dol- 
lars, of which $180,000 was insured, including $20,- 
000 at the Sun Mutual. Methodist Church de- 
stroyed ; loss $40,000, fully insured here. It is ru- 
mored several lives have been lost about the St. 
Charles hotel, but no bodies found. The furniture of 
the St. Charles, valued at $6,000, almost totally lost. 


ing, (sa 
Dr, Whiteford Smith, adopted an important resolution 


his wrist so badly broken that the bones protruded 
through his flesh. There is not the least possibility of 
his recovery. 
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Meeting, Sept. 21st and 

S. May, Jr., for Collections : Leicester, 
4.76; Valley Falls, 12.00; Mrs. Fair- 
banks, 1.00. 

S. 8. Foster, for Collections : Qu. Meet. 
Worcester Co. No. A. S. Soc. 16.97 ; 
Plymouth Co. do. do., 5.00. 

C. C. Burleigh, for Collections: Joppa, 
5.00; Harwich, 17.50; Brewster, 
-86; N. Dennis, 2.42; E. Dennis, 
4.98 ; Yarmouth Port, 2.86 ; Charl- 


ton, 2.45, 36.07 


8S. PHILBRICK, 


Treas. Mass. A. 8. Soctety. 
Brookline, Jan. 16, 1851. 





GREAT UNION ANTI-SLAVERY PAIR! 
GEORGE THOMPSON AND WENDELL PHIL-~ 
LIPS IN BLACKSTONE! 

The friends of freedom in Blackstone, Uxbridge, 
Woonsocket and vicinity will hold a Fair, in aid of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, in the spa- 
cious new hall in the Blackstone Block, in Blackstone, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, afternoon and evening, 
Jan. 29 and 30. Articles sent over to the Faneuil 
Hall Bazaar, by friends of the cause in England, Ire- 
land and Scotland, will be offered for sale, which in 
quantity, variety and richness, will exceed any thing 
of the kind ever offered in this vicinity. 

George Thompson, Esq., M. P., of London, and 
Wendell Phillips, Esq., of Boston, have promised to 
be present. A good band of music is secured for the 
occasion. 

Donatior: +! refreshments or money are earnestly 
solicited, ar.’ »iay be sent to the Hall during the Fair, 
or left with either of the undersigned Committee of 
Arrangements. 

Friends of freedom! Let the rich display of arti- 
cles, the soul-stirring music, and the united eloquence 
of Old and New England, pleading for the dumb, im- 
bruted slave, bring together the largest meeting ever 
held in the valley of the Blackstone! 


Olive Darling, Blackstone. 
Maria P. Fairbanks, “ 
Louisa P. Buffum, «s 
Louisa G. Thayer, a 
Nancy B. Hill, “ 
Harriet Lapham, « 
Eliza Shove, ” 
Mrs. T. Dermot, “ 
Mrs. J. F. Comstock, “ 
Mrs. D. Crossman, « 
Eliza Thayer, “ 
Julia Southwick, “ 
Catharine Johnson, “ 
Julia Paine, “ 
Mrs. D. 8S. Thayer, o 
Harriet Hale “ 
Laurie Foster, Uxbridge. 
Martha Stowe, “ 
Martha Gale, Woonsocket. 
Caroline R. Gale, “ 
Mary Ann Johnson, « 
Sarah Benson, “ 
Maria L. Southwick, Mendon. 
Joanna K. Ballou, Cumberland. 
Catherine Aldrich, Smithfield. 





MEETINGS IN AID OF CHAPLIN. 


Lorine Moopy, Agent of the ‘ Chaplin Fund Com- 
mittee,’ will present his claims to the public in 


Salem, Sunday, January 26 
Beverly, Tuesday, “ 28 
Manchester, Wednesday, - 29 
Gloucester, Thursday, “ 30 
Rockport, Friday, “ 31 
Essex, Sunday, February 2 
Hamilton, Wednesday, “ 
ere Thursday, “ 6 
ewburyport, Sunday, + 9 


Will the friends see to it that all needful arrange- 
ments are made for these meetings } 


EEE 
MARRIED—In Everettville, (Princeton, ) January 
Ist, by Rev. Elnathan Davis, Mr. Moses H. Mirick to 

Miss Sarah M., daughter of Mr. J. T. Everett. 

for a generous slice of the wedding-cake. ]-— 


DIED—In Upton, on the 18th of December, of 
consumption, Miss Sarah D. Hall, aged 34 years. In 
the death of this amiable and much loved sister, the 
anti-slavery cause has sustained a great loss. Few 
were more unwearied and self-sacrificing in their ef- 
forts to promote the reforms of the age, and few re- 
tained more entirely the affectionate confidence of 
those who knew her best. She was particularly en- 
gaged in the anti-slavery cause, and her form by the 
side of her sisters at the Faneuil Hall Bazaar must still 
be remembered by all interested in those exhibitions. 

She experienced a slow decline of several months, 
the first part cheered occasionally by hopes of recov- 
ery, which, however, soon faded away. At length, 
cheerfully and hopefully she ye ape her bark for 
the eternal shore; and although the hearts of a wid- 
owed father and affectionate brothers and sisters clung 
to her with a strong affection, and although the anti- 
s!avery] friends felt that it was hard to spare her, yet 
she calmly left us, and went with the angels to 
another world. 


A zeal for the truth is the mantle she left, 

When her loving soul rose on its pinion of light; 
We will wrap its bright fold ‘round our bosoms bereft, 

And labor to save with a new-given might. 

—Com. 

In Sacramento City, (California,) of cholera, Cyrus 
A. Robinson, aged 34, formerly of Fitchburg. He 
was ardently devoted to the anti-slavery cause, the 
Liberator, and the various ,reforms therein agitated. 
oo ose 


EE 


THE SPIRIT WORLD: 


| ger oe weekly, at 28 Eliot street, Boston ; 
devoted to the exposition of Nature, Human, 
Spiritual, Divine. Pledged:to no Traditional Dogmas, 
its columns are open to the diffusion of Universal 
Goodness and Truth; and, especially for Communica- 
tions from Spirits in the Spheres above. $1 per 
volume. The Second Volume commenced January 4, 


1851. 
January 17. 4tis. 


No. 30 Dock Square. 


J. CG BRUCE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Hats, Caps, Trunks, Valises, 


Carpet Bags, Umbrellas, Furs, 
AND - 


Buffalo Robes, 


NO. 30 DOCK SQUARE, BOSTOY 
Under Johnson & Co’s Clothing Store. 
t=” REMEMBER THE NUMBER. 
November 29 


UNION MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 
CAPITAL $150,000. 
CHARTER UNLIMITED. 
tz No connection with Fire, Marine, or Health In- 
surance. 43 
BOARD OF FINANCE. 
Franxun Haven, Rue, WittiaMs, Me. 
‘THomas 
ELISHA B. PRATT, President. 
Danret Suarp, Jr., Vice President. 
Hewry Crocker, 


¥ '. 
J. C. Smarr, M. D., ical Examiner. 
Insurances on life effected on the most fa 
cae Re eS rer 
poses. Special permits sea voyages - 
ifornia residen: reduced 
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THE LIBERATOR.» | 

















For the Liberator. 
LINES, 
ADDRESSED TO THE HON. GEORGE THOMPSON. 


I had deemed that no tone would waken 
In my heart to welcome thee, 

That the lyre-string, loosed and shaken, 
Must forever silent be ; 

But when, as in days departed, 
Thy much-loved tones I heard, 

A tear-drop the loose wire started— 
Accept thou the uttered word ! 

Brother, we bid thee welcome 
Once more to our native land ; 

Thanks, thanks this night we offer, 
Greetings of heart and of hand. 

In the name of our great baptism, 
Brother, we welcome thee,— 

Our nation’s declaration, 
That all men alike are free: 

In the name of lvve and order, 
Which our just statutes teach, 

Our country’s good anointing, 
Freedom of press and speech : 

In the name of one great brotherhood, 
One Father and one God, 

In the name of our stricken sister, 
Crushed ‘neath a tyrant’s rod: 

In these great names we welcome thee— 
Trusting in holy love, 

When passed the foaming waves of time, 
To meet in courts above, 

Where sect and party difference 
Shall never more be known, 

But each by God's true balance weighed, 
Goodness, before his throne. 


Lynn, Jan., 1851. 
——— ee 


MARTHA. 


For the Liberator. 
STANZAS, 
On observing in an advertisement of a Sale of Negroes 
in Charleston, S. C., one named Christmas. 
A voice from the human !—a Christmas for sale ! 
That name for the birthright of freedom and light, 
When the music of angels was borne on the air, 
Proclaiming a day-spring from ages of night. 


Scarce withered the evergreen temple and home 
Had worn as a symbol of love undecayed, 

Ere Christmas is bound by the palsy of wrong, 
A living Immortal—* estate of the dead’! 


A Christmas for sale; who shall gather to gain 
The name of a jewel rich beaming with soul ? 
What wealth shall be offer'd, what deed can be 
wrought, 
The priceless of Heaven to buy or control? 


A Christmas—what world is so full of its fire, 

That the gift of its warmth may be barter’d or sold? 
Oh, who that has caught of its promise may dare 

To mete out its value of Christ-light for gold? 


Ye dare it, who offer that soulhood to sell, 
Which He, the Deliverer, came to reclaim; 

Ye spurn the Immortal, God-kindled and free, 
Ye barter your Christmas in Slavery’s name ! 


Ye—men—have ye watched with the shepherds of old? 
Ye—souls—have ye listened what angels could 
sing? 
Have ye looms for a curtain such light to withhold? 
Can ye muffle the echoes soul-waked from within? 


May Freedom, whose Herald is Christ to the world, 
From His kingdom of spirit be prisoned or swayed ? 
Can ye partially build up an altar of Truth, 
Where the gifts of Humanity may not be laid? 


Ye strive, and ye ery; but the fast-coming light 
Is streaming through crevice no mortal may Seal ; 
Ye stir—but not onward; ye look—not perceive; 
For Progress is ever—her labor is real. 


She strikes—and her arm by the Mighty is nerved— 
Quail, Error! thou art but the ghost of a life— 
Still courage, ye few in the armor of God, 
‘Whose battle with Wrong is a sanctified strife! 
Hereafter shall man be to brotherhood born, 
When a Christmas of glory sweeps earth with its 
tide ; 

When oppression shall cease as a wail of the past, 
And the soul of the Human be universe wide! 
—@———_ 

For the Liberator. 
A ORY PROM THE PRESENT. 
Where is the stirring voice to urge the faltering foot- 
step right? 


“Where is the mighty guide to lead the mortal to the 


light? 
Where is the power earth's erring ones from tangled 
paths to turn? 
Where, where their leader, till renewed by wisdom 
they discern 
The path by penitence revealed, where Habit’s 
thorns have grown, 
Till scarce along the temple's court is one discover’d 
stone, 
Bearing, in unchanged characters, the names of God 
and Right? 
Earth groans to hear a Present hymn—* Let there be 
Love and Light’; 
Love is the Guide—the Voice—the Power—the Lea- 
der!  ’Tis God's breath 
Which wakes the universe of soul, to which there 
comes no death; 
For man is life—immortal from the period of his 
birth. 
Man’s is one mission—Godward through the nursery 
of earth; 
His one reverseless mandate—‘ As ye would that men 
should do, 
E’en mid temptation's wiles and snares, though peril, 
pain pursue, : 
Do thou’; for on this path of right comes no be- 
wildering gloom ; 
Still shineth there the polar star to cheer the travel- 
ler home, 
Thus only can we worship God in truth and spirit 
here : 
To break all Jewish bonds, and bear Love's gospel 
every where. 
—-———_ 
From the Liberty Party Paper. 
MARCH OF THE SLAVE-CATCHERS. 
I see them on their winding way; 
Amongst their ranks foul vapors play, 
Above them floats the tattered rag 
Of Slavery's dark and bloody fiag. 
They come, with slow and measured tread, 
With Fillmore marching at their head; 
They come, to seize the panting slave, 
Who flies to seek a freeman’s grave ; 
They come to seize the weeping wife, 
Who flies for honor and for life ; 
They come to seize the sister, daughter, 
And drag them to pollution’s altar; 
They come to drive a pirate's trade, 
Hard by where Holly's grave was made. 
Arouse, arouse, ye patriot band, 
Who clear the forests, plough the land, 
Who shove the plane or swing the hammer, 
Unfarl aloft proud Freedom's banner; 
Swear by Ontario, blue and free, 
* Swear by dark rolling Genesee, 
_ That here, on Freedom's sacred soil, 
No wretch shall clutch his Auman spoil. 
Rochester, Nov. 4, 1850. Geores W. Paar. 














Che Piberator, 


From the Liberty Bell. 
LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 
BY WM. H. FURNESS. 

Let your light shine. Mark the phrase! Your 
light—your own—the radiation of your own be- 
ing; not a reflected light, caught from the prejudice 
and practice of those about you; for this, although 
it may have the show of light, is but as the borrowed 
light of the moon, which, however fair to see, pos- 
sesses no animating power, discoverable by the finest 
instruments, and only causes certain decaying sub- 
stances to shine phosphorescently. The light which 
we are to give out, so that it may be seen, and God 
be glorified, must be our own. It must come from 
our own sense of things, acting with a sole reference 
to our personal responsibility to God, and uninfluenc- 
ed by the dictation or the entreaties of othermen. Jf 
it is not of this character, it is not the light that guides 
men and glorifies God. If we have no independent 
convictions of our own, we have no light in us, and 
of course no light can shine from us. We only help 
the popular errors and falsehoods which we reflect. 
We are not centres of light, but only mirrors giving 
back to the world its own image. We cannot let our 
light shine. We have none that deserves the name. 
Our only light is the light of a time-serving conform- 
ity. And what is the worth of that? Or, if it has 
any worth, there is more than enough of it all around 
us. It needs no more countenance. 

But in striving after light of our own, or, in other 
words, to be governed by a pure sense of duty, we 
are very liable, such is our weakness, to be greatly 
deceived, to mistake evil for good, darkness for light. 





Undoubtedly. There is no mistake about that. We) 


must watch ourselves very narrowly in this respect. 
We are liable to mistake self-will, a fool-hardy obsti- 
nacy, some contemptible whim, for a sacred convic- 
tion—the voice of some low, earth-born passion, for 
the still small voice of Heaven. And if we do make 
this mistake, all that can be said is, that we cheat our- 
selves most egregiously; we put a double fraud upon 
ourselves. In following what we fancy is a pure 
sense of duty, but what is in reality the dictate of 
our own ridiculous pride, we expose ourselves to the 
certain loss of the good will of those from whom we 
are pretty sure to differ, (for men do not lightly brook 
differences on matters of conscience,) and to all the 
discomforts, which are neither few nor small, involved 
in that loss ; and we gain nothingin return. Laughed 
at and contemned by others, we know nothing of that 
hidden satisfaction, which passes all understanding, 
which can no more come from any thing but a pure 
sense of duty, than grapes can grow out of thorns, 
and which alone can compensate us for any and ev- 
We are the pitiable dupes of our own 
For the misera- 


ery loss. 
pride; and that only torments us. 
ble plight to which we are reduced, we have no one 
to thank but ourselves. Of course, every sensible 
and grown up man will take very good care how he 
falls into this predicament. No one, who attaches 
any value to the good will of his fellow-men, who 
appreciates the countless advantages of being on 
good terms with those about him, will lightly adopt 
a course of conduct which puts at hazard the sym- 
pathy and confidence of others. He will be upon 
his guard against the snares of an overweening con- 
ceit of his own judgment, and make sure chat he has 
the warrant of an enlightened conscience for the 
ground on which he is standing. 

But, after all, when we have guarded ourselves 
with the utmost fidelity against every possible form 
of delusion, and are thoroughly persuaded in our 
own minds that we are governed solely by principle, 
our good may, nevertheless, be evil thought of and 
evil spoken of. What we are firmly convinced is a 
right motive in us may be condemned and repre- 
sented as a wrong one. What we maintain as prin- 
ciple may be denounced as pride, obstinacy, fanati- 
cism, we know not what. How, then, can we let 
our light shine, when, in the estimation of others, 
our light is darkness? 

The answer is at hand. Thesun continues steadily 
pouring its light and heat upon the earth, although 
the earth is continually sending up its clouds to in- 
tercept its beams, and turn its light into darkness ; 
nay, more, the sun keeps shining on, although its 
rays act directly to exhale the very vapors which 
darken the sun, and turn its splendor into gloom. 
The analogy is complete. So we must let our high- 
est convictions shine forth, although others, either 
ignorantly or wilfully, misrepresent our light, and it 
seems to be wholly neutralized. Even though, by 
acting from our own sense of duty, we excite oppo- 
sition, and thick clouds of passion, thunder-charged, 
steam up all around, we must still persevere and 
shine on. We may seem to a superficial observer to 
be throwing away our light—to have no light, or 
rather, to be giving forth a positively false light. We 
may seem to be strengthening men in their errors, stir- 
ring up and setting on fire their bad passions. So it 
seems. But in reality it is not so, as, sooner or later, 
it will clearly appear. If others refuse to receive 
your light, refuse to listen to reason and conscience, 
and persist in taking counsel of their passions, the 
best thing that can be done for them is to prove to 
them what evil counsellors their passions are. And 
how else can this be proved but by calling out and 
exposing, in all their wickedness, these false guides ? 
You are doing your opposers a great service, then, 
when you are bringing forth and laying bare the evil 
that isin them. They know not what spirit they are 
of, and they will not let you tell them. They can 
learn their own temper, therefore, in no way, but by 
its having its way, so that they may see with their 
own eyes what it leads to. Indeed, no man can 
ever learn perfectly the quality of his own spirit, be 
it a good spirit or a bad, except by observation and 
experience of its fruits. Then only is the demonstra- 
tion of its true character complete, when it has not 
only blossomed on the lips, but borne fruit-in the 
life. When men are under the influence of self-in- 
terest or passion, while they imagine all the time 
that they are actuated by the best motives, they need 
to be set right. They must have the darkness of their 

derstanding dissipated, or the depravity of their 
will corrected. And how shall! they be brought to 
see their mistake? If they reject your light as dark- 
ness, and love their darkness as light, how can they 
be put right, but by being led to test their own prin- 
ciples or no-principles, and so see what they are, 
what they amount to—how they look when stripped 
of the cunning disguises of verbal professions, and 
applied to actual life! And how better can this be 
brought about than by the exhibition of your light, 
which provokes them to act out their thoughts, and 
which thus directly helps to reveal to them and to all 
the world, the real character of their way of think- 
ing! In the outset, it is a question, which is right, 
you or they? which is raying out light, and which 
darkness? Since there is ro authority to settle the 
point off-hand, how is it to be settled, but by both 
being faithful to their own convictions, acting out 
the spirit that moves them? So it will be seen which 
tends to life, freedom and peace ; which to bondage, to 
death. 

These things being so, your light shines to the glory 
of God, if it tends to excite others to be faithful to 
what they call their light. As they do not appreciate 
your truth, let it stir them to act themselves out, and 
they will find where they are, when, following evil in- 
stead of good, they become involved, as they must 
be inevitably, in all the shame and wretchedness of a 
false position. Thus the work of their conversion to 


certainly a very painful one, accompanied with all 
sorts of confusion and uproar, mobs, burnings, 





wrong ditection, not from bad to better, but from bad 
to worse, and will insist that you are doing no sort of 
good, but mischief, and mischief only, and counsel 
you to give up your convictions of duty, to hide your 
light, tho1gh it is as clear to you as the sun in heaven, 
that it is the light of truth. But we give no such 
advice. Amidst all the fury and tumult of human 
: passions raging like wild beasts let loose, still our cry 
is: Shine! Shine! Let your light shine! Once fully 
persuaded that it is a pure sense of truth, let it keep 
shining, .et it blaze as a consuming fire, with no 
flickering of hesitation, no dimness of fear! It ex- 
cites opposition, furious, bloody-minded. Well, let 
it, and then the opposition will show itself in its true 
colors. It will be seen what it is, without disguise, 
and in all its falsehood. Your opposers will proba- 
bly be tie last to see how groundless it is. For 
pride makes men cleave to the wrong, even though it 
is cutting them to the quick all the while. Still they 
will sce cheir folly at last, and be delivered from the 
delusion, ignorant or wilful, under which they have 
been labcring, and your light will shine gloriously on 
this result. I have seen two parties brought into 
conflict about matters, considered by both of the first 
importance, and which did indeed furnish + very stuff 
0’ the conscience.” One party was impatient, eager 
to appeal to physical force, unwilling to listen; the 
other wes equally determined, but quiet and willing 
to hear. So far as the merits of the controversy could 
be determined by the bearing of the two sides, do you 
suppose there was any doubt in the mind of a candid 
onlooker, which was in the right, which was moved 
by passion and prejudice, and which rested in the jus- 
tice of its cause? If the light does not instantly dis- 
sipate the darkness in which they are wrapt who are 
fighting against it, yet it shines on those who stand at 
a distance, and are not directly engaged in the con- 
test ; and sooner or later, their decision comes in to 
attest and brighten your light, and give force to your 
influence, even with those with whom you are con- 
tending for the right. 

But even though the spectators fail to recognise 
your light, even though you seem to all to be throwing 
your influence entirely away, shall you relinquish 
what you know to be true? What! Will you give 
up the Right? To whatend? For your own com- 
fort? To get rid of the misrepresentation and ill-will 
and the thousand annoyances incurred in the service 
of Truth? ‘That is an object, know. Who wants to 
be exposed to such continual discomforts? What 
man of ordinary feeling, having the slightest regard 
for his own quiet, would not be most glad to escape 
them? But then it is paying altogether too high a 


pe Prec roms eA toate 
forget your suffering brother—if, ¥ 
is faithfully administered in the Charch, that should 


be possible. But it will not be possible. A reform 
Church will irradiate you with its light, and you wiil 


go from its ministrations like Moses from the Mount, i 


and your whole life shall beam with that glory, in 

whose splendor the darkness of Slavery shall flee 

away forever. eo 
Philadelphia, October, 1850. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
Frienp Garrison: 

I noticed in a late number of the Liberator, a 
communication from our much respected co-laborer, 
Henry Grew, on the subject of * Woman's Rights.’ 
He thinks the claim set up at the Worcester Conven- 
tion for Woman's ‘ entire equality’ with man is most 
absurd and unscriptural, and quotes a number of pas- 
sages to prove her inferiority and subserviency. 

It may not be amiss to remark, that all his Biblical 
authorities are from Paul, of whom Peter remarked, 
he wrote ‘ things hard to be understood.” He quotes 
Eph. 5: 24—‘ Therefore, as the church is subject un- 
to Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands 
in every thing.” Does H. G. apply this text literally, 
in its full length and breadth? Does he wish his 
wife to be as completely under his direction and con- 
trol as he conteives the church should be under the 
direction and control of Him who said, ‘ Without 
me ye can do nothing’? Again he quotes—‘ Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your husbands as unto the 
Lord.’ It seems to me that the idew of taking these 
passages literally, in the way he applies them, is too 
absurd for a reasonable man to entertain for a mo- 
ment. To say that woman stands in the same rela- 
tion to man that man sustains to the Omnipotent 
Jehovah, is an assertion that seems to need no refuta- 
tion or denial. 

He goes on to say, ‘Moreover, if this claim to 
equality is founded in truth, it follows that it is no 
morea shame for a woman to speak in the church, 
(congregation,) than for a man to doso. Itis no 
more her duty to “learn in silence in the public as- 
sembly” than it is for man thus to learn. See I. Cor. 
14: 33, 35; I. Tim. 2: 2, 11, 12.’ 

In another part of his communication, he speaks 
of ‘my esteemed friend, Mrs. Mott.’ It is well 
known, that Lucretia Mott has long been in the habit 
of ‘speaking’ publicly ‘ in the church,’ or congrega- 
tion. Now here is a person who, according to 
Henry's reasoning, has for years been doing that which 
is ‘a shame’ for her to do—has been openly setting at 
defiance the ‘ commandments of the Lord,’ and claims 





price for one’s personal ease, for deliverance from the 
trouble of a state of warfare, to surrender for this 


harmony with the Eternal Will, and of a living, 
heart-fellowship with all that is great in the Future 
and in the Past, in this world and in worlds to come. 
Shall we give up not only our very manhood, but the 
divinest conviction that can dwell even in the bosom 
of an angel? For what? For our present quiet? 
That we may take our ease, eat, drink, and be well 
housed and cared for? My brother! it is not worth 
the cost. Worth the cost! If this is the only good 
of life, it is not worth living fof at all. A condition 
of mere worldly prosperity—to bask for a few hours 
in the favor of ignorant, misjudging creatures, as frail 
as ourselves,-—why, how uncertain is it at the best, 
and at the best, how numerous are its abatements; 
and then how soon must we quit it all, every shred 
of it, and go and lie down and moulder away into 
dust! For this shall we turn away and give up that 
only consciousness which, in the most painful outward 
state, lifts us up above ourselves, on the bed of sick- 
ness ministering to us divine medicines, amidst the 
infirmities of age keeping our hearts young, and in 
the hour of death introducing us into blessed com- 
munion with the Imperishable ? This consciousness 
it is through which, and through which alone, we ap- 
prehend and know the Omnipotence and Immortality 
of God, and the reality of Heaven. To surrender it 
for any earthly consideration—we might as well sell 
our souls to the Evil One at once. 

But even if present ease were ten thousand times 
more enduring than it is, yet if that sense of duty, 
which puts it at hazard, has reference to the most 
sacred interests of Humanity, to the freedom and 
happiness of millions of our fellow-men,—in the name 
of the God of Justice, what right have I or you, or 
has any man or any number of men, or any State or 
the United States, to balance their temporal well- 
being against the inalienable rights of so great a mul- 
titude? What right have we to sit at our ease upon 
the crushed body and soul of our brother? Theright 
of self-preservation? We must take care of ourselves, 
say you? I do not perceive the necessity. I do not 
see why those should be taken care of, whose case 
ean be secured only at the cost of those rights of Hu- 
manity, without which 

‘The pillared firmament is rottenness, 

And Earth’s base built on stubble!’ 
We are not worthy to live, indeed we have no true 
life in us, if we cannot see how unmanly and how 
base it is to be willing to live at our ease, when those, 
whom our sense of Justice, were it only once thorough- 
ly awake, could relieve, lie sunk in the deepest deg- 
radation. 

The force of these considerations must be felt. 
The mighty wrong, which is upheld in this land, is 
to he abolished. And there is a. necessity upon us. 
We must no longer allow the Jight of truth and hu- 
manity to be hid under the bushel of Trade. It must 
shine, let Slaveholders storm as they will. We must 
fulfil the obligations that are on us. And if we do 
not do our duty promptly, the Abolition of Slavery 
will come upon us or our children amidst the sunder- 
ing of all social ties and the unsettling of all things ; 
and then in what terms will the outrageous selfish- 
ness of those be execrated who put the subject off, 
and would not meet it like men, because, forsooth, 
they loved their own ease, and did not like to be an- 
noyed! I wonder men are not ashamed, that they 
do not ‘blush to their very bones,’ when they catch 
themselves talking about being weary and sick of. the 
matter, as if beings made in the awful image of the 
Invisibte, for whom Christ counted it all joy to die, 
were to be left crushed and bleeding because it does not 
happen to be the most agreeable thing in the world 
to hazard our dainties end cushions in their behalf. 
What are our hearts made of when we talk thus? 
Are they hearts of flesh, or hearts of stone? 

They are very much mistaken who suppose, because 
they are obscure, private persons, that they can con- 
tribute no light to the straggling cause of human 
Freedom. ‘You have no qualifications,’ you say, 
‘for reformers. You cannot neglect the business 
upon which your children’s bread depends, and go 
and work for Abolition.’ Be itso. Let it be that 
you cannot lead, that you are made to follow. Then 
see to it whom you follow. Ifyou can give forth 
no light of your own, take care, then, whose 
light you are guided by. Feed with the cil of your 
sympathy ard support, the lamps of those who are 
willing and able to lead. You belong to the body 
politic, and you take part in raising up and pulling 
down public men. Let the public men, then, whom 
you uphold,—let them be such men as are burning 
and shining lights in the great Temple of Humanity, 
and only such. You belong toa Church—to an as- 
sociation bearing the name, professing the faith and 
spirit of Him whocame to proclaim deliverance to 
the captive, and to set at liberty them that are bruis- 
ed. Again, then, see to it that your Christian pro- 


that the professed minister and servant of Christ 
shall recognize his Master in the least of your i- 
be faithfully proclaimed in reference to the rights and 


lelaims of the Slave. Do this; see to it that your 





cause that simple conviction of being in the right, | 
which is one and the same with the consciousness of} 


| 


fession be true, and not false. And to this end, insist | © 


it as her privilege so to do. And yethe calls such a 
person not merely a ‘friend,’ but an ‘esteemed 
friend’! Is there not a ‘discrepancy’ here, which it 
would be well for him to consider? But in all candor 
I wish him to ask his own unbiased judgment, 
whether the public labors of Lucretia Mott have been 
a ‘shame,’ a violation of the will of Heaven; or 
whether his own heart does not yield to the convic- 
tion that her efforts have been under the influence of 
that ‘Spirit’ which was to be ‘ poured forth upon all 
flesh,’ and whether the effect of her impressions, as 
uttered ‘in the church or congregation,’ has not often 
been to bring ‘ glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, and good will to men’? Andif such are his 
convictions, I would ask him if there be not a possi- 
bility of a mistake in the application which he makes 
of the expressions of Paul? 

To show how absurd is the idea of ‘ woman's entire 
equality’ with man, he quotes Eph. 5 : 22—* Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands as unto 
the Lord.’ I ask him to turn to the next chapter, 
verse 5—* Servants, be obedient to them that are your 
masters according to the flesh, with fear and trem- 
bling, in singleness of heart, as unto Christ.’ Did not 
the Convention which met in 1776 err widely in as- 
serting the entire equality of men? 

Shall we be dissatisfied with this decision of Infi- 
nite Wisdom, and inquire of the Almighty why he 
has not instituted entire equality. between masters 
and servants? ‘It may be quite as reasonable and 
proper that. the Creator should assign to the ‘‘ser- 
vants’”” a sphere in some respects a little lower than 
‘their masters,’ as that men should be made a little 
lower than the angels. It does not become.the clay to 
say to the potter, Why hast thou made me thus?’ 

SAMUEL WILBUR. 

North Easton, N. Y. 

a 
From the Boston Investigator. 


RIGHTS OP WOMEN. 


The following petition, prepared by Mrs. Erxves- 
tive L. Rose, of New York, is circulating for sig- 
natures, preparatory to being presented to the Legis- 
lature of thet State. The subject is one that meets 
with almost universal ridicule and disapprobation 
from the press and pulpit; and yet, a few moments’ 
serious reflection will convince any person of com- 
mon understanding, that there are oppressive legal 
disabilities from which it would be no more than 
common justice that women should. be relieved. 
Perhaps they will be, some time or another; but as 
this reform must be brought about by agitation, we 
are glad to see the subject agitated, as we are every 
subject that aims to destroy abuses, whether experi- 
enced by women or men. 


To the Hon. the Members of the 1 the 
State of New York. Pa heeialciere of 
The petition of the undersigned, inhabitants of 

the State of New York, reepeetfally represents— 

That, in the opinion of your petitioners, the jaws 
of this State in relation to Woman do yijolence ‘to 
her natural and inalienable rights, and are contrary 
to the spirit and principles of a republic which is 
based on the declaration, that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny. Woman, therefore, as her 
property is taxed, and she has to beara share of 
the public burdens, and enjoys or enffers with her 
ee —_ to nee all the rights and privileges 
in frami e jaws and governing the co 
with mag . eee 

_ Also, as a married woman is subject to.all the vi- 

cissitudes of Jife arising from the cares involved on 
the providing for and bringing up of a family, and 
the sufferings incident on poverty and adversity, as 
well as man, she feels herself entitled to the pro- 
tection of the laws regulating marringe. 

We therefore pray your honorable body to enact 
such laws as will give all women the elective fran- 
chise, with the privileges of holding office, etc., the 
same as man; and to married women, in case of 
separation or death, the right to hold, bestow or be- 
queath an equal share of all the property her husband 
and herself may possess. 


(> Copies of the above petition may be obtai 
- a per a York Tribsne eo: Dacian & 
e ti-Slavery Office, and at Mrs. Rose’s 
37 Read street, New York. ieee 





From the New York Independent. 
THANKSGIVING AT THE FIVE POINTS. 


Perhaps the most remarkable festivity in all the 
State of New York was celebrated on Thankegiy- 
ing day at the Five Points in this city. Some of our 
readers may not know what the Five Points 
Within two minutes’ walk of the City Hall, within 

ghborhood 


givenup to the most fi 
wretched part of our 


haunts to here; 
and by means of rum shops, and gee vide t} 
Bhi, they gee the Tring 





Church be a true Church, and not a pretended one, 


| wind blows from the North 





| with his rifle, shot 
at 


—_ contributed turkeys, chickens, ducks, ham, roast 
*f, &e.—not in scraps and remnants, but in their 

just or fowls were dismissed 
from the spit.” also 

x Fri of the mission sent = 
fruits and onary. About 200 children, c 
in various degrees, and clothed as best they might 
be, some with shoes and stockings, some with sl 
without stockings, and some not only content with- 
out either, but without any prejudice of civilization 
in favor of clothes without holes, but al] members of 
the day or Sabbath-schools, and each proudly bear- 
ing a precious ticket of admission, presented them- 
selves for the iving repast. Fifty ata time, 
the girls first, as politeness, of course, suggested, 
even at the Five Points, stood up about table. 
Each had a mug and a plate. Knives and forks 
were superfluous luxuries, well dispensed with. The 
meat was distributed to each, with. its accompani- 
ments of bread and toes, as the first course; and 
whatever appetites the children had for knowledge, 
no doubt existed in their teacher’s mind as to their 
natural appetites. For the second course, the child- 
ren were initiated into the mystery of pies; and 
were electrified with a third course of half an orange 
a-piece, raisins, and a few confections! 

Napkins were then passed, and each wiped his 
several mouth and hands, marched to seats on the 
sides of the hall, and under their teacher practised 
in singing, while in succession the other sections of 
children took their turns at the table. 

There be some who are so ethereal as to regard 
all banquets and feasts as but a part of animal in- 
dulgence, The idea of a Thanksgiving dinner asa 
means of grace to the ragged onakion of the Five 
Points will quite upset their equanimity. But we are 
not yet quite so dainty. Bread and catechism 
are powerful civilizers; but each in its place. 
We do not believe that a cart-load of school- 
books, tracts or Bibles would have produced the re- 
ligious impressions thet this good dinner did—for 
such things were above their reach. They would 
not feel them to be evidences of Gospel kindness. 
But when men put themse/ves to great pains to sup- 
ply their bodily wants, end brought thém into sym- 
pathy with the prosperous population of the whole 
State in this day of festivity, they met them on their 
own level. They talked to them in their own lan- 
guage. If you will give a hungry child bread, he 
will then be apt to receive your catechisin; but if 
you offer him catechism first, he will be very apt to 
think it dry feeding. Such a step as this was not 
only benevolent, but eminently adroit. The mana- 
gers of that dinner will not be apt to be hooted 
when they next go to hunt out the destitute. 

Henry Warp Beecuer. 





From the Newburyport Daiiy Union. 
THE TABLES TURNED. - 


Whatever may be the faults of that somewhat 
indefinite class known as Reformers, we had sup- 
posed that an aversion to free thought and free 
speech was hardly among them. One thing we have 
always liked about them was a fancy they seemed 
to have for giving a hearing to all sides; a fancy 
which has sometimes seemed to be confined to them. 
When otherwise, it has seemed to us that Reformers 
were inconsistent with their own pringiples, and de- 
served reproof. 

But a theory seems to prevail hereabouts just now, 
(to judge from various recent articles in our papers,) 
to the reverse of all this; it is thought that all re- 
formers are by nature exclusive, and all conserva- 
tives by nature liberal and tolerant. 

_ Be it so: the \ast proposition at least would re- 
jo:ce us; and we sha! believe it when we see— 

Conservatives as ready to read and circulate the 
writings of Reformers as Reformers to read and cir- 
culate theirs— 

Conservative er as ready to exchange 
with Reformers as formers to exchange with 
them— 

Conservatives in Lyceums as willing to have 
Reformers lecture as Reformers to have Conser- 
vatives— 

Conservatives in public meetings as willing to 
listen to Wendell Phillips'as Reformers to listen to 
Rafus Choate— 

And, in general, Conservatives as willing to have 
‘exciting’ questions argued freely on the one side, 
as Reformers to hear them argued on the other— 

Then, friends, we wil! believe that the * good 
time coming’ is come; and we can then respect our 
Conservative friends (not that every body isnot con- 
Servative on many points).as much as we wish to re- 
spect them now: bul, sanguine.as. we are, we are 
afraid-to believe it until then.—r. w. Hn. 





Tae Ricnest Joxe or rue YEAR 1850.— The 
Boston Chronotype apologizing for the Boston Fan- 
euil Hall mob on the ground, among other things, of 
“the incessant and unqualified attacks” of Garrison 
and his friends “upon the churches and the popular 
religion.” ‘Solemn, reverential, pious Chronotype ! 
Let the Puritan Recorders, Christian Registers and 
New York Observers hasten to make their obeisance 
to this new ‘defender:of the faith’ against the as- 
saults of the uncircumcised infidelity of the age. 
What a pity that the eyangelical piety of Boston 
had not been propitiated by placing the Editor of 
the Chronotype in the chair of the Faneuil Hal! 
meeting. His well known veneration for the ‘chutch- 
es’ and the ‘religion’ which Garrison so unquali- 
fiedly denounces would no doubt have. secured. for 
Thompson a fair hearing '—.dnti-Slavery Bugle. 


nn | 


Wealth of Boston.—Boston is the great centre of 
wealth. It has increased from $120,000,000 in 1840 to 
nearly $170,000,000 in 1850—a gain. of over 12 per 
cent. a year! There are 13,170 dwelling-houses in the 
city, averaging $5000. The aggregate number of new 
buildings erected in-the city for the lust ten years is 
15,409. And here we give a couple of items of pe- 
culiar interest to the people of Maine... The Traveller 
says—‘The city of Boston alone could purchase the 
entire State of Maine, and have the pretty sum of 
seventy millions left; Maine being worth, in 1850, one 
hundred millions, and Boston one hundred and sev- 
enty millions. The little town of Dorchester could 
purchase the city of Portland, and New Bedford could 
almost buy one of the western Territories.’ 

Fhe san ee of en husetts there are 134,038 
elling-houses, va’ at $163,368,482, averagin 
each $1211 36. ec 4 


veoh Long was conveyed across the Park,” in New 


a ep ives known, a large crowd of blacks 


.. Binally, 

Mr. Howard, landlord of the hotel, the people were 
induced to disperse. Long, all the time of this dis- 
turbance, was in the court room. Paes neat 

The Cost of War.—r. Corwin estimates the cost 
of the Mexican war at nearly $300,000,000, * What 
a suni,” says the Providence Journal, ‘to be swallowed 
up in blood ! Who can conceive of the benefits which 


$300,000,000 might accomplish i cause > 
cation, saligienontl Stiediant - ohh 
‘tA German woman in New York ci , dein 
detected: in stealing stockings in wstowe-dis Gamal 
ape hte swan he erchinen esd ae tnorugh 
: , away the stocki thro 
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& The value of the internal commerce of 
the United States in $795,654,774. 
Another Pair Siamese Sil ittsburgh 
Post of Frid of Twins.—The Pittsburg’ 
on 
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far gone, beyond the Teach of , 


diseases. Before the su 


. is one hope for th 
like the aibiies in ee “ 
MONIC SYRUP. j 
to health almost 


afflicted, 


. - " 
untarily contributed by the gratefu) a cate, mm 
Suterer, wit 
age, for Consumption in alli ot age ny 
— ’ 
SCHENCK’S PU LMONIC SYR 


Chas. G. Johnson Was take UP, 


to a quart of naus se 
and was gradually ain tegen twenty-fonr 
gress of my disease, ] : Weakening , 
myself once more sesloned 0 mene bottles, and fey 
nas the consulting Physician see: T will fs” 
e teine, fully approved of its satay 
reader some idea of the Severity of a 
rapid cure effected by the Syrup, I + 
usual weight in health, was a wil 
finally reduced by my sufferin 4 , 
yet, on the first of September, 1840 “! Potnds 
pounds; thus gaining, in a fey mor - weighed 1 
and within three pounds of ny i °8 Pounds 
Signed, CHARLES G. Joy 


cinity, are well acquainted with Mr, j a and +, 
wir, 0 Mnson, 


cted as he States 4} 


We also know that he used Schenck’'s p,, 
ul 


rup, ane have every reaso ; Monic § 
is ) nN to belieye Plt 2 

: tha . 

pans ga Ne ee his Preservation from : t 10 thiy 
of M ” Johnson Pee stity and position peg 
of Mr. Johnson, however, is a sufficient ms 
the public of the truth of his statement 


Y of Consum 
had gratis, on 
Sold in Bohmian 0 
REDDING ¢ en 
8 STATE srppr 
Agents for Dr. J.H. Schenck, Philadelphi me. 
per bottle, or six bottles for five dollars ™ Prices 


Sold in Salem by H. Whipple. 

& Hovey ; Newburyport, J, G Tito. 7 Carleton 
W. H. Preston ; New Bedford, (, 4 Ch Mian, 
ton, F.S. Munroe; Fall River, John Rune i Tun, 
eester, M. B. Green ; Springfield, p. K Bins | Wor 
idence, Rowe & Co.; Bangor, }), Bush, » 

Thomaston, R. S. Slocomb; Saco 7 ape Pa 
Montpelier, Vt., Town and Hali, | | Murs; 
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For the Cure of 
COUGHS, CoLDs, 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS 
WHOOPING-COUGE, cRoU?’ 
ASTHMA a4 CONSUMPTION. 


. truly valuable remedy for all diseases of the 
Lungs and Throat has become the chief reliance 
of the afflicted, as it is the most certain cure knows 
for the above complaints. While it is a most por- 
erful remedial agent in the most desperate and almost 
hopeless cases of Consumption, it is also, in diminish- 
ed doses, one of the mildest and most agreeable 
family medicines for common coughs ard colds. Reed 
below the opinion of men who are known to the 
world; and the world respect their opinions. 





FROM PROF, HITCHCOCK. 

James C. Ayres; Sir—I have used your ‘ Chery 
Pectoral’ in my own case of deep-seated Bronchitis, 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitution thet t 
is an admirable compound for the relief of Jaryngial 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its superior charac- 
ter can be of any service, you are at liberty to we it 
as you think proper. 

EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL. D., 
President of Amherst College. 


From the ‘LONDON LANCET: 


*AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is one of the 
most valuable preparations that has fallen under our 
notice. After a careful examination, we do not bes- 
itate to say we have a large appreciation of its merits, 
and the fullest confidence in its usefulness for cougis 
and lung complaints.’ 

Dr. Brewster, of Windham county, Conp., seni 
us the following testimony :— 

Dr. J. C. Ayer: Dear Sir—I have enclosed yn 
a certificate from Mrs. Catharine A. Cady, @ highly 
respectable lady of this village, wife of Mr. Seth Cody 
Deputy Sheriff, Windham counts, Connecticut. The 
cure in her case was very prompt, and has attracted 


eneral attention. 
i W. A. BREWSTER, ™. D. 


Wrst Kuusazy, Conn., Sept. 28, 154 
This may certify, that I was afflicted with a very 
severe cough in the winter of "47-48, which threat: 
ened to terminate in consumption. I had tied mat) 
medicines in vain, and was cured by the use ol ‘Ay! 
Cherry Pectoral.’ CATHERINE K. CaD!. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell: Dear Sir—Feeling under 
bligations to you fe~ the restoration of my healt, 
om at a report of my case, which you are st 
erty to publish for the benefit of others. Las A 
tumn, I took a bad cold, eecompanied by aser 
eough, and made use of many medicines without i. 
taining relief. I was obliged to give up bein 

uently raised blood, and could get no sierp t's 

friend gave me a bottle of your Cherry Pecion 
the use of which 1 immediately commenced 4 
ing to directions. I have just purchased soe 
bottle, and am nearly recovered. I now one; sa 
my cough has ceased, and all by the use ov 
uable medicine. E. 8. STONE, A: ie 
Principal of Mt. Hope Sesin! 


From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster Cate 
opee Falls, Mass :— lag 
Dr. J. C. Ayer: Dear Sir—Enclose plese 
mittance for all the CHERRY PECT Oat ae 
me. Ican unhesitatingly say, that no™ pes 
sell gives such satisfaction as yours io 
ever seen a medicine which cured 8° - J - 
Cough and Lung Complaints. Our i bs 
using it extensively in their practice, an 
iest effect. xt 
realy yours, D. M. —, 
, set, Lowel: 
Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, di 
and sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Mi 
roughout the country. . 
Pe 20. tMar.27 


Consumption ! Consumptia 


DR. FIELD, 


, + ty.) 
(Member of the Mass. Medical Society) : 
ELIEVING in the curability of Conti 
B continue to devote himseif to the a 
and treatment of diseases of the Tenis an 
Lunes ;—also to Dysrxpsia and Lives one 
ing often connected with consumption, 
quently the cause of it. vr 
Office hours from 9 to 2 0 s10°% 
ne GEO. FIELD, & D. 


132 Court st., near the a Flouse, 
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t last, gave birth to twin 
: together after the fashion of the Si- 
amese twins, They are doing well.’ 


Prentice South ° about ing 
laws to abolish = » Constins is apening 
point to the North, to bit her citizens from the 
bid their of houses fronting the North, and to for- 


“out of doors when the 





i At Gilmantown, N. H., Nathaniel Whittier, 
of a smoking pipe from 


k picts rasa diene t and at 





“MeRcantTixe 


Oct. 11 = 
George Thompson; Esq. oe 
BEAUTIFUL Portrait of this dist0e0 Cy 
lanthropist, from a daguerreoty?™ st, by Bult 

thographed in the highest style ° pase “tthe 





is for sale at 25 cents, at the Book ETT & 00. 
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